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Deathof a tyrant: A man alone, 
the blood of millions on his hands 


One of the few journalists to see 
the body, Greg Torode reports 
from the Chong Sa-ngam Pass 
on the Thai-Cambodian border 


L IKE an emissary 
from Hell, the 
Khmer Rouge 
spokesman yester- 
day emerged Aram 
the ste aming Jun gle 
to proclaim that Satan was 
dead. 

“Pol Pot has had a heart 
attack ... I am happy," said 
Nuan Nou, a senior cadre 
under new commander Gen- 
eral Ta Mok, across the bam- 
boo stakes ahd razor wire 
that ring their last 
stronghold. 

“Now the bad images are 
gone, now there wfll not be 
the accusations any more." 

After winding its way down 
a jungle path from a Thai mil - 
itary base near the Cambo- 
dian border, our convoy was 
brought to a halt by bamboo 
stakes. We could see what ap- 
peared - to be Khm er Rouge 
soldiers in the jungle across 
the clearing. 

Mo ment s later, a four- 
wheel -drive vehicle roared ! 
up, a Khmer Rouge cadre got ; 
out and said just four journal- 
ists COUld go with him. A mad 

sc ramble ensued and then we 
were off through the jungle to 
see history. 

A few hundred yards away 
down a dusty red path, Pol 
Pot lay in death like he spent 
so jnnch of life — a man 
alone. 

He was laid out on what ap- 
peared to be a new mattress 
in a humble plank hut. bis 
head propped on a pink pil- 
low, eyes and mouth ever so 
slightly ' open, giving life to a 
gaunt, yellowed face. 

His nostrils were stuffed 
with cotton wool and a gar- 
land of red fbschias was 
wrapped around his deeply- 
wattled neck.- 
An overpowering smell of 
formaldehyde filled the air. 

An empty water bottle and 
a fen were the only signs of 
any possessions. Under the 
bed, as if he had just stepped 
out of them, was a pair of rub- 
ber slippers. 

Pot Put would be cremated 
in three days’ time, the cadres 
said. ~ \ 

Outside,' his second wife 
and young daughter sat grief- 


stricken but not crying, 
avoiding contact. A few 
young Khmer Rouge soldiers 
wandered about, apparently 
curious but displaying no 
signs of mourning. 

The air was completely 
still. The silence was only in- 
terrupted by the occasional 
mortar and artillery round 
from the surrounding hiiic 
that mark the border between 
northeast Thailand and 
Cambodia. 

About two miles away in a 
similar small gathering of 
huts was Pol Pot’s last safe- 
house. According to Mr Nou, 
Pol Pot had returned to the 
two-storey dwelling with his 
wife and daughter on Wednes- 
day afternoon after a normal 
day. 

“Before he died he got a 
headache," he said. About 
8pm he went upstairs to bed. 
His wife went up to see Wm 
about 11.15. She had forgotten 
to cover him in a mosquito 
net. - - - • 

“She touched Pol Pot’s body 
— he was cold and stiff” 

When asked how they could 
be sure Pol Pot had died of a 
heart attack, Mr Nou said 
simply. “Pol Pot has suffered 
heart trouble for many 
years." 

It is thought that Thai mili- 
tary photographers were the 
first outsiders to view the 
corpse. 

The commander of Thai- 
land’s Suranaree special task 
force, Wiwat Sakkarak, in- 
sisted the body was really 
that of Pol Pot and that his 
hair had been dyed. 

“If we take a good look at 
thp roots of his hair, they are 
white,” he said. 

Khmer Rouge guerrilla offi- 
cer Khem Noun said: "What I 
can tell you is that he was 
quite old and he dropped his 
life like a ripe fruit 
“They {the International 
community] were too late. 
They delayed things and now 
we are blamed for his death.” 
Pol Pot had realised for 
turn to page 3, column 7 

LH»-tfwrt w igb« J 2mdwtt», 
page 8} Leader ootntmnt, 
page 13j Obituary, page 14 
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Pol Pot’s body lies in a hut near the Thai-Cambodian border yesterday. His ludr is dyed and the zoom 


of formaldehyde photograph: david longstreath 



‘I’m disappointed, 
f think a lot of 
Cambodians are 
disappointed he 
was not punished* 

Jimmy Carter, 
former US 
president . 


‘He certainly died 
conveniently for 
the Khmer Rouge 
leadership if he 
died a natural 
death* 

Henry Kissinger, 
former US 
secretary of state 


The sad thing is ‘The story doesn’t 
he was never end with Pol Pot, 
brought before an we have to try to 

international bring his inner 

tribunal* circle to trial’ 

Sydney Schanberg, DHh Pran, whose 
whose book suffering is 

spawned the film portrayed in The 

The Killing Fields Killing Fields 


‘His deeds rank in 
the annals of 
history with Stalin 
and Hitler* 

John Howard, 
Australian prime 
minister 


‘Pol Pot’s legacy 
is a continuing 
cancer at the 
heart of 
Cambodia* 

Amnesty 

International 



Hoedown showdown as Norman changes to Norma 


Cowboy boots out, high heels in 
for cross-dressing line dancer 


Norman . banned fitrm 
twirling on Tuesdays . 


Jamie WHson 

N ORMAN Horton en- 
joyed his new hobby of 
line dancing so much 
that he decided to go .twice a 
week — once as a man and 
once as a woman. 

- But now he has been farced 
to hsmg up his cowboy boots 
and stetsqn because one of his . 
Instructors took offence and 
banned' him from, dancing as 


a man. *T thinlc It Is disgrace- 
ful Who is he to sit in judg- 
ment?” Mr Horton said yes- 
terday. “I had always gone to 
his as a man anyway.” 

On Tuesday nights Mr Hor- 
ton, aged 58, would set off for 
his line dancing classes at 
Darlington Arts Centre, Co 
Durham, In open-neck shirt, 
trousers and stetson. But on 
Wednesdays he transformed 
hfmftflif into Norma with a 
frilly blouse, short skirt, gold 


tights and high heels. When 
word of Mr Horton’s double 
life reached his Tuesday 
night instructor, Frank How- 
ell, be was told not to come 
bade “He pulled me to one 
side after a lesson and fold me 
In no uncertain terms what 
he thought of me. T have now 
been banned from going back 
to my Tuesday classes where 
I dress as a man. It is a bit odd 
because I am free to go to the 
Wednesday classes dressed as 
Norma." 

Mr Horton took up line 
( fe n c in g last year in an effort 
to keep fit He liked -it so 
much that he decided to give 
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his transvestite alter ego 
Norma a night out. 

A former paratrooper and 
military policeman, he has 
been cross-dressing since the 
age of 12, but was “outed” by 

a reporter nine years ago. As 
a result he set up a self-help 
group for transvestites, their 
wives and families. “My- wife 
doesn’t mind me cross-dress- 
ing as long as I don’t do It top 
often and keep it under 
control.” 

EBs wife, Mavis, aged 55 — 
who has been forced to give 
up danntng with w had Tcne e — 

said: “1 cun und erstand the 

man being a little shodked but 


Finance 


when you are in business you 
shouldn’t let your feelings 
come into it He was doing no- 
one any harm either as Nor- 
man or Norma and its ludi- 
crous that he ran danra as a 
woman but not as a man." 

Mr Horton has exacted a lit- 
tle revenge against Mr How- 
ells. “I dressed up in foil 

Norma gear including short 

skirt, stockings and high 
heels to show him what he 
was missing. I walked in Just 
before the class began and 
handed him a lettef. I wrote 
that he had nn right to dis- 
criminate against me. He was 
absolutely gobsmacked." 


Norma appears to be a bet- 
ter dancer than Norman any- 
way. During his line dancing 
career Norman was not even 
entered for a proficiency test, 
while flamboyant Norma has 
danced off- with a bronze and 
sliver medal and is hoping to 
take her gold in May. 

Tm Just glad it was Nor- 
man who was kicked out and 
not Norma as I perform much 
better as a woman. I don’t 
know why It is — I Just feel 
le ss restricted and have a bet- 
ter balance in high heels than 
cowboy boots." 

Mr Howells was not avail- 
able for comment yesterday. 





‘Norma’ . . . welcome to 
Whirl on Wednesdays 
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Contempt case adjourned 


Botha vents 
fury on his 


Alex Duval Smith 
In George, Western Cape 


S HAKING with rage 
and shouting “they 
want to destroy me 
and my people", P.W. 
Botha stormed out of court 
yesterday after hearing a 
second day of damning evi- 
dence from official docu- 
ments, Implicating him in 
apartheid crimes during his 
time as South Africa's leader. . 

As the contempt case I 
against the 82-year-old former , 
president was adjourned for 
six weeks after only one wit- 
ness was called, he realised , 
he would.not, at least for now, 
be able to refute allegations 
against him. 

Rising from his seat. Mr Bo- 
tha cursed his lawyers and 
slammed his fist a gains t the 
court railings. “I have a right 
to be protected by the court 
Untested accusations have 
been made by the witness and 
distributed throughout the 
world. I saw it on television. 1 ’ 

The former prime minister 
and president had been 
brought to George regional 
court east of Cape Town, for 
ignoring a subpoena to ap- 
pear before the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 
(TRC). It wants to question 
him about his chai rmanship 
of the state security council 
which directed undercover 
operations in the 1980s. 

Taking the witness stand 
for the second day, the TRC’s 
executive secretary, Paul van 
Zyl, leafed through state docu- 
ments which he said indi- 
cated that Mr Botha had cre- 
ated a climate conducive to 
gross human rights violations 
and which condoned system- 
atic torture. 

Mr van Zyl read from the 
minutes of one meeting of the 
state security council which 
ordered "the identification 
and elimina tion of revolu- 
tionary leaders, particularly 
those with charisma”. 

Another document ordered 
the “physical destruction of 
the revolutionary organisa- 
tions, to whit people, facilities 


or funds, inside the country 
or out, by any overt or covert 
means necessary”. The objec- 
tive was “to make the rotten 
areas clean before they be- 
«n»e too Infected. To estab- 
lish that requires a lot of vio- 
lence from our side 
regardless of the interna- 
tional reaction". 

For each of the GO or so doc- 
uments he read from, Mr van 
Zyl, a lawyer, underlined that 
the TRC merely wanted to call 

him to a hearing to clarify Mr 

Botha's role. 

Mr Botha's lawyers at- 
tempted to staU the case, 
which began on Wednesday 
after a 24-hour delay, by fre- 
quently asking for further 
documents to be produced by 
the TRC. This led the prosecu- 
tor, Bruce Morrison, to can 
for an adjournment to June 1. 

Objecting to the adjourn- 
ment, Mr Botha’s lawyer, 
Lappe Loubshire, said: “Evi- 
dence from thin witness has 
created certain perceptions 
which will remain unchal- 
lenged for six weeks. This is 
an affront to our constitu- 
tional rights.” 

Outside court, Mr Botha 
said: "I am deeply shocked. 
This country is badly man- : 
aged, this country is badly 
governed. They want to de- 1 
stray my image and through 
me to humiliate my people.” 

Mr Botha, who ruled South 
Africa from 1978 to 1989, ar- 
gues that the TRC has 
received an the answers it 
needs through 1.800 written 
replies he provided last year. 
But the TRC says hew evi- 
dence means it needs to can 
him This week's court case 
was delayed by 24 hours as 
Arthbishop Desmond Tutu, 
chairman of the TRC, pleaded 
with Mr Botha to agree to a 
hearing, possibly in-camera. 
Mr Botha’s legal team have 
urged him to concede. 

Now it is unlikely that Mr 
Botha wffl ever appear before 
a TRC hearing' since the 
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Alex Brummer 
In Washington 


body's statutory period for 
calling witnesses expires 
soon. The TRC is due to 
report to President Nelson 
Mandela at the end of July. 




P.W. Botha yesterday: They want to destroy my image and through me to humiliate my people’ photograph: peter Andrews 


Botha’s foes - a Who’s Who of today’s South Africa 


G ordon brown 

last night si gna lled 
that the Govern- 
ment is finally pre- 
pared to lift the ceiling on 
public spending in health and 
education — ending the freeze 
on new expenditure it inher- 
ited from the Tories. 

in a speech to International 
Monetary Fund policy mak- 
ers in Washington, the Chan- 
cellor made it dear that the 

Government was prepared to 
resume investment in public 
services in those departments 
which .had demonstrated 
“spending discipline across 
the board through the elimi- 
nation of waste and vigorous 
focus on priorities”. 

Mr Brown Is expected to 
outline his public spending 
priorities in the Govern- 
ment’s comprehensive spend- 
ing review in July. But he 
left no doubt that health and 
education would be top of the 
list, providing some much- 
needed relief in Labour's tra- 
ditional constituencies. 

The C hancello r said that 
the discipline which had been 
exerted in certain govern- 
ment departments meant that 
“we will be able to ensure in- 
vestment in our key public 
services, particularly educa- 
-tion and health, and in mod- 
ernising our social and eco- 
nomic fabric". 

Mr Brown’s decision to lift 
spending ceilings in health 
and education — as depart- 
ments start to prepare next 
year's spending plans — will 
take the sting out of the as- 
saults of Labour’s harshest 
critics on both left and right 
Until now increases in public 
spending announced in the 
July 1997 and the March 1998 
budgets, such as £500 million 
to tackle hospital waiting lists 
in March, have had to he 
found from existing 
resources. This has meant 
draining the Government's 
contingency reserve dry and 
moving expenditure from de- 
fence and other departments 
to hospitals and the educa- 
tion system. Mr Brown has 
refused to lift overall spend- 
ing. fixed at £332J> bfllion for 


the current ffwanrltat year in 
his spring budget 

But the Chancellor and his 
aides left no doubt yesferday - 
that in the new public spend- 
ing round-just getting under 
way minis ters who bad dem- 
onstrated an ability to:ma& 
age their departments' affairs 
well would be properly 
rewarded. In particular 
Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary — once seen as an 
Old Labour figiare — . and 
David Bluhkett, the Educa- 
tion Secretary, were- praiaed 
for the discipline they had ex- 
erted over their departments 
in the face of demands from 
all sides for more cash. 

“Frank Dobson has shown . 
that he can deliver on target 
and has imposed tight -man- 
agement dbrciplmps over, the 
health service,” one official 
noted. 

Mr Brown is also deter-' 
mined that big-spending de- 
partments that fanprf to im- 
pose the right disciplines 
might struggle for new funds, . 
or even see their spending 
requests slashed. 

The Government believes 
it has some headroom to 
begin lifting the ceilings on 
spending because of the im- 
provement in the public fi- 
nances, with the public sector - 
borrowing requirement pro- 
jected at just £2.3 billion this 
year, and closer to balance 
next, on existing plans. 

Mr Brown, who- is conduct- 
ing a crusade at the Washing- 
ton meetings of the G7, IMF 
and World Bank for greater 
transparency in the running- 
of -national economies, toU 
fellow finance ministers and 
central banks he believed 
that his code for fiscal stabil- 
ity, designed to achieve a 
more long-term approach to 
the public finances, was the 
best way of producing sound 
economic policies. “It would 
set out the principles to guide 
policy and keep the public 
well-informed about the Gov- 
ernment’s financial position. 1 ' 

Investment In the public 
services would be “consistent 
with both our golden rule of 
balancing the current budget 
over the economic cycle and 
our commitment to keep debt 
at a stable and prudent level'*. 
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List reveals measures taken to 
suppress ‘revolutionary leaders’ 


Alex Duval Smith 
in George, Western Cape 


A UNIQUE insight into 
the minds of thos.e 
who sustained the 
apartheid regime In the 
free of mounting opposi- 
tion In the 1980s is pro- 
vided by a document from 
P. W. Botha's court case ob- 
tained by the Guardian. 

The chart, circulated to 
nine members of the state 
security council at a meet- 
ing on July 10, 1986, lists 
the 51 individuals who 
were then considered the 
greatest threat to the apart- 
heid regime. 

It is not a death list but a 


chart, in Afrikaans, similar 
to a war cabinet’s map of 
the positions of enemy 
troops. Today, it reads like 
a Who's Who of the new 
South Africa. 

Those Included are, in the 
words of the minutes of an- 
other state security council 
meeting, singled out under 
provisions for “the identifi- 
cation and elimination of 
revolutionary leaders, par- 
ticularly those with 
charisma”. 

They include Nelson 
Mandela 's wife at the time, 
Winnie, as well as the trade 
imion leader Cyril R ama- 
phosa. Archbishop Des- 
mond Tutu and a number of 
people now In prominent 
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Many of those on the list now hold prominent posts 


positions in government or security council — the 
on the Truth and Recondli- inner cabinet which mas- 


atlon Commission. 


terminded emergency rule 


In the words of the state I and was chaired by Mr Bo- 


tha — all but three of the 
people listed qualify for 
“methods other than 
detention”. 

The table, which it is be- 
lieved was updated every 
month, divided the individ- 
uals Into six categories ac- 
cording to the measures Im- 
posed on them at a given 
time. 

The first category, “de- 
tention**, includes Mrs 
Mandela. It also says, In pa- 
renthesis, “funds cut off". 
The second category, “no 
detention, nnder restric- 
tions” lists 10 people in- 
cluding Beyers Nande, an 
Afrikaaner priest who was 
prominent in the anti- 
apartheid struggle. 

A third category is “no 
detention, tougher restric- 
tions and Stratkomplan”, 
the latter being the acro- 
nym of the Strategic Com- 


1 munications Operation 
which targeted individuals 
for smear campaigns. It 
lists Dullah Omar, now the 
justice minister, as “under 
investigation with a view to 
detention”. 

Archbishop Tutu and his 
deputy on the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commis- 
sion. Alex Boraine, as well 
as Mr Ramaphosa and Pres- 
ident Mandela's doctor. 
Nathata Motlana, are tar- 
geted solely for Stratkom. 

The longest category lists 
18 people, including human 
rights lawyers, under "con- 
1 tinning Investigation”. 


‘We will be able to 
ensure investment 
in our key public 
services — 
particularly 
education and 
health — and in 
modernising our 
social and 
economic fabric’ 


Gordon Brown 
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Right-wing professor 
brings Diana to book 


Strangers on a 
train of thought 


Luke Harding 


A RIGHT-WING philoso- 
phy professor takes a 
sledgehammer to the 
saintly reputation of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, in a book 
published today. 

Professor Anthony OUear 
of Bradford University de- 
nounces Diana as a symbol of 
“fake Britain” and says she 
was a muddled, self-obsessed 
woman who damaged herself 
and the monarchy. 

Faking It — The Sentimen- 
talisation of Modern Society 
is published by the right-lean- 
ing think-tank, the Social Af- 
fairs Unit The book — which 
includes essays by academics 
on politics', art, religion and 
even eating habits — depicts 
Britain as a land of sentimen- 
tality and self-indulgence. 

“Today's Britain is not 
‘modem’, let alone ‘cool’. H is 


a fake society with fake insti- 
tutions,” say the book’s edi- 
tors. “The society's d ef i ning 
moment was Princess Diana’s 
funeral, In which sentimen- 
tality — mob grief — was per- 
sonified and canonised, the el- 
evation of feeling s ab ove 
reason, reality and restraint.” 

In bis debunking chapter 
on Diana, “Queen of Hearts,” 
Professor O’Hear — an educa- 
tion adviser under the Con- 
servatives — castigates her 
“obsession with her own feel- 
ings". He accuses her of a 
“child-like self-centredness” 
and a failure to understand 
her public role. He coins a 
new term — emotionally cor- 
rect — to describe Diana’s 
self-regarding choice of good 
causes to support 

Earl Spencer. Diana's 
brother, and Kensington Pal- 
ace refused to comment last 
night but charities and Con- 
servative grandees con- 


The writer who penned 
Thatcher’s speeches dies 


RuarkOi Nlcod 


IR Ronald Millar, the play- 
vKvrlght who stamped Mar- 
garet Thatcher’s character on 
the fnind of the nation by 
handin g her the line “the 
lady’s not for turning”, died 
yesterday in London, aged 77. 

Sir Ronald wrote Hollywood 
films and West Ektd plays be- 
fore becoming a speech writer. 


Although he wrote for Sir Ed- 
ward Heath and John Major, 
he Is best known for offering 
up the words which would 
come to symbolise the That- 

cherite revolution. 

Baroness Thatcher said yes- 
terday that she bad lost a 
.friend who was “a real be- 
liever In our whole 
philosophy”. 


Obituary, page 14 


damned the book. “It seems to 
me a farrago of nonsense. The 1 
Princess of Wales is one of the . 
great figures of our time," 
said the former Tory minis- 
ter, Lord St John of Fawsley. 
Professor O’Hear was a "des- 
sicated calculating machine" . 
and his opinions 
“uninformed". 

But Peter Mullen, the 
book’s co-editor and an Angli- 
can clergyman in the diocese 
of York, described Diana as 
“extremely self-indulgent and 
infant ile. She believed the ex- 
pression of one’s feelings to 
be the be an and end alL” He 
compared modern Britain to 
the “Roman Empire in its last 
days . . - when it lived on the | 
■sentimental recollection of 
past glories.” 

Professor O’Hear yesterday 1 
described reaction to Diana’s , 
death as “possibly the most 
remarkable, most surprising 
event of my lifetime”. He 
wanted to understand why so 
many people got caught up in 
the emotion. 

The philosopher — whose 
thoughts regularly appear in 
the opinion pages of the Daily 
Mafl — has previously at- 
tacked environmentalists, 
"indoctrinating" teachers 
and playwrights who use 
“decadent" material. He, in 
turn, has been described by 
his enemies as Pooterish. 

• The executive assistant to 
the Duchess of York resigned 
yesterday after only two 
months in the job. the latest 
member of her entourage to 
quit. But sources insisted 
Stephanie Clips ham’s depar- 
ture was amicable. 


Review 


Michael Billlngton 


The Unexpected Man 

The Pit 


V ^ASMINA Reza justly hit 
Y the Jackpot with Art a 
9 play in which a painting 


I play in which a painting 
became a test of friendship. 
Now with The Unexpected 
Man, again translated by 
Christopher Hampton, she 
uses a hook as a source of ad- 
venture. The result is civi- 
lised, elegant, but a bit too self- 
consciously exquisite for my 
carnivorous taste. 

A man and a woman sit op- 
posite each other on a Paris - 
Frankfurt train. Rather than 
directly converse, they engage 
in interior monologues. He, 
Paul Parsky, is a novelist: suc- 
cessful but gnawed by bitter- 
ness about age, life, critics, his 
own literary inadequacy and 
his daughter’s impending 
marriage to an older man. 

She, Martha, is a stylish 
widow who happens to have 
his latest novel in her hand- 
bag. who is half in love with 
him through his work but 
who is terrified of bringing 
out the book for fear of mutual 
embarrassment 

It is a piquant situation that 
leads Reza into all sorts of 
speculation; in particular, the 
Idea that fiction has a greater 

reality than life. Martha is so 
immersed in Parsley’s imagi- 
native world that she discov- 
ers in it the character and 


thoughts of her best friend. 
Serge. The writer himself, 
meanwhile, is a grumpy sod 
whose thoughts range over 
laxatives, his piano lessons, 
the irritation ofbeing at the 
mercy of outside opinion. 

On one level, Reza Is deal- 
ing, not unlike Chekhov in 
The Seagull, with the divorce 
between the writer and the 
work; between the jobbing 
craftsman and and the fic- 
tional world he creates. But, 
on another level, she Is illus- 
trating Paul Auster's point 
that the reader writes the 
book. While Parsky sees his 
work as an expression of his 
own rancorous cynicism, 
Martha discovers in it a poet- 
ry and compassion of which 
he hims elf is unaware. 

All this is intelligent 
enough. But the form itself is 
rather restrictive. 

The main pleasure ties in 
the production and the acting. 
The same team that brought 
us Art — Matthew Warchus as 
director, Mark Thompson as 
designer, Hugh Vanstone on 
lighting — once again display 
great aesthetic refinement 

Michael Gambon, all bulky 
dyspepsia and morose reflec- 
tiveness. and Eileen Atkins, 
who brings out Martha’s 
secret Dirtiness, hunger for 
adventure and vague sense of 
unease, marvellously convey 

two people locked in separate 
worlds. This is acting of the 
highest calibre that gives flesh 
and bone to what might other- 
wise be a quietly civilised 
radioplay. 

This review appeared tn 
some editions yesterday. 
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Forget the 
Dome: let’s 
mark the 
millennium 

with a blitz on 
ugly buildings 
— starting 
with 

Buckingham 
Palace, says 
the Member 
for 

Huddersfield: 
‘Each of us 
will know 
of an 

architectural 
monstrosity 
which richly 
deserves to 
be eliminated’ 

Dan Glaister 
reports 



The Boll R ing . Birmingham, hated by many for its bleakness and brutal ^gn 


M P’s war on sites for sore eyes 


W HILE some of 
the greatest cre- 
ative minds in 
the country fret 
over what to put 
inside the Millennium Dome 
at Greenwich, a somewhat 
cheaper alternative has ar- 
rived to help the nation cele- 
brate the end of the century: 
pull down the ugly buildings 
plaguing our towns and cities. 

The “Millennium Destruc- 
tion Challenge'', proposed by 
a Labour MP to rid the 
country of ugly buildings, 
could prove more popular 
than any of the more cerebral 
notions set to fill the Dome. 

Britain’s towns and cities 
are riddled u with buddings 
that should never have seen 
the light of day. But one age’s 
eyesore is another's architec- 
tural treasure. The recent 
past has seen foe listing of 
many buildings, including 
Centrepoint and Millbank 
Towers in- London, which 
have previously been reviled 
for their ugliness. 

Barry Sheennan, the MP 
for .Huddersfield —.a city 
whose football stadium was 
honoured as the 1995 building 
of foe year. — announced his 
crusade by calling for the raz- 
ing of Buckingham Palace.' 

“I know this will cause a lot 
of controversy, but Bucking- 
ham Palace Is, frankly, ugly 
and cold, with an unpleasant 
fort of design. It is not the 
sort of place you would take 
to your heart and it should tie 
destroyed,” he said. 

“We should celebrate the 
mWpnniiim by foe removal of 
some of foe worst eyesores 
from Britain's landscape. 


Hit list 


□ The Bull Ring. Birming- 
ham — and prepare to demol- 
ish the planned new Bull Ring 
to celebrate thfi'miDennium- 

□ St James's shopping cen- 
tre, Edinburgh — a concrete 
eyesore in foe midst of ele- 
gant Edinburgh. 

□ The Armadillo, Glasgow — 
a freshly-minted eyesore from 
Sir Norman Foster. 

□ Canary Whart London, an 
ugly symbol of contemporary 
London. 

□ Millbank Tower 

□ Tricorn Centre, shoppers’ 
paradise. Portsmouth 


Each of us will know of an 
architectural monstrosity 
which richly deserves to be 
eliminated.” 

His suggestion that some of 
Britain’s ugliest buildings 
should he replaced with build- 
ings "more in keeping with 
the 21st century" met with a 
mixed response. Some observ- 
ers pointed out that foe sug- 
gestion had been made regu- 
larly throughout foe century. 
Others suggested the first 
step should be to demolish the 
centre ofHuddersfleld. 

Stephen Bayley, former ar- 
tistic director of foe Dome. 
has his own suggestions for 
demolition- “The Houses of 
Parliament, but that is for po- 
litical reasons and not aes- 
thetic ones.” The more seri- 



The Armadillo, Glasgow, a new creation from the hand of Sir Norman Foster 


ous target of his deconstruc- 
tionist musings was a new 
house on Chelsea Embank- 
ment “The owner has spent 
£30 million on some pseudo- 
Tudorbethan nonsense The 
vulgarity is breathtaking.'’ 

Philip Dodd, director of the 
Institute of Contemporary 
Arts, said: *T would pull down 
Heathrow airport It is an 
ugly, labyrinthine maze. It is 
foe last thing you see when 
you leave the country and foe 
first one when you arrive and 


I it ought to be imaginative and 
1 graceful showing an that is 
good about Britain.” 

Two months ago E ngli s h 
Heritage cpme up with a slmi- ; 
lar initiative, producing a list i 
of tan buildings in London 
that should he replaced 
"when the opportunity 
arises". Its list of buildings 
that have a “negative effect” 
on the environment included 1 
Euston Tower, Archway j 
Tower, the I CL building and i 
the former headquarters of ! 


Mirror Newspapers. Listen- 
ers to BBC Radio 4‘s Today 
programme offered their own 
suggestions for demolition. 
Including the Robinson bund- 
ing in Bristol, the Civic Cen - 1 
tre in Carlisle and foe Tri- 
corn shopping centre in 
Portsmouth. 

The Tricorn’s architect, for- 
mer Royal Institute of British 
Architects president Owen 
Luder, warned against the 
dangers of hasty judgments. 
“The interesting thing about 


the Tricorn is that there is a 
very strong local movement 
that wants it listed. There is 
an old mantra about 1960s 
buildings: in the sixties 
people were appalled, in the 
seventies they questioned 
them, in foe eighties they 
were ridiculed and in the 
nineties there is a danger of 
them being listed.” 

Additional reporting by NiaU 
Oouper and Lisa Cockrell 

Lander comment, page 13 
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Eyesore points . fcomleft, St Jmm's Centra Ediioni^ Minbank Tower, London and The Tricorn shopping centre inPortsmouth 


Blair rides 
to Trimble’s 


vote looms 


John HidUn In Bedfast 
and Alex Bnomnar 
In Washington 


T ONY BLAIR yester- 
day stepped in to aid 
the beleaguered Ul- 
ster Unionist leader, 
David Trimble, before tomor- 
row’s make-or-break meeting 
of the party's grassroots on 
the Stormont peace deal when 
he said that there were no 
plans to disband foe RUC. 

The Prime Minister, speak- 
ing soon after Mr Trimble 
asked Downing Street to mar , 
ify key aspects of the settle- 
ment to the Ulster Unionist 
rank-and-file, also sought to 
ease fears on the accelerated 
release programme for con- 
victed terrorists. 

He said that paramilitary 
prisoners would be freed on 
licence only If their organisa- 
tion remained on ceasefire. 
Any re-offence would m*»an 
an immediate recall to jafl. 

Mr Blair failed to address 
the third issue that prompted 
the Orange Order to reject the 
deal, the decommissioning of 
terrorist weapons. Mr Trim- 
ble claims Sinn Fein could 
take up its assembly seats 
only if the IRA had begun 
handin g in its arms. 

Mr Trimble, with little op- 
tion hut to quit if the 860 dele- 
gates at the Ulster Unionist 
Council fail to rubber-stamp 
the settlement tomorrow, 
made it clear he thought foe 
deal was the best possible. To 
vote down the deal would he 
to hand victory to the IRA 
Gordon Brown is expected 
today to produce another 
sweetener for the Stormont 
deal in a speech at the New 
York Federal Reserve. The 
Chancellor will say that the 
Government intends to intro- 
duce a “big economic pack- 
age" including funds to 
reduce unemployment and in- 
frastructure projects de- 
signed to link investment in 
the two Irelands. It was not 
clear last night how much 
cash Mr Brown would put be- 
hind the project 
There was bad news last 
night when the Ulster Young 
Unionist Council came out 
against the peace deal, label- 
ling it "appeasement of 
.terrorism". Its chairman. 
Peter King, was one of the 
party’s negotiators at Stor- 
mont, and its 34 delegates at 
tomorrow’s meeting will be 
asked to vote against the deal. 

Robert Saulters, Grand 
Master of the Orange Order, 
with 80,000 members In 
Northern Ireland, admitted 
he was unlikely to vote for the 
deal tomorrow and Orange- 
men make up one eighth of 
the Ulster Unionist Council. 


Jeffrey Donaldson, MP for 
T.agnn Valley, and a former 
assistant grand master of the 
Orange Order, struck an am- 
bivalent note in his first in- 
terview since the Stormont 
deal. He admitted that he was 
unhappy with It but he 
wanted to avoid a party split 

Mr Donaldson, seen as a 
future leader, said: “I am not 
a rebeL I am not against 
David Trimble. The Idea that 
has been put around that we 
are somehow anti-David 
Trimble is spurious.” 

Six of the party's 10 MPs' 
are ready to vote against the 
deal Those who back Mr 
Trimble are bis deputy, John 
Taylor, MP for Stxangford; 
Ken Ma gtnnis , MP for Fer- 
managh and South Tyrone; 
and Cecil Walker. MP for 

North Belfast 

Mr Trimble was lobbying 
the delegates hard last night 
He believed that the party's 
ruling body would swing be- 
hind the deal He said: "This 
party is not going to abandon 
the opportunity that is there 
to take advantage of what we 
succeeded doing in the talks.” 

Sinn Fein said last night It 
would wait several weeks be- 
fore announcing its position 
on the Stormont deal. It too 
has a crucial meeting of its 
grassroots at its ard fheis 
(annual conference) in Dublin 
this weekend, hut it is ex- 
pected to call a special confer- 
ence later this month to deal 
with the settlement 

Garry Adams, Sinn Fein 
president said some activists 
had tabled motions support- 
ing an unprecedented move 
for the party to take up its 
seats in an assembly in 
Northern Ireland. They would 
need to be backed by a two- 
thirds majority, and it could 
be too risky for the leader- 
ship. thought to support the 
plan, to rhaicp that move now. 


Letters, page 13 


Trimble: to vote down deal 
would hand victory to IRA 


Pol Pot dies a man alone, the 
blood of millions on his hands 


continued from page 1 
some tim e he was close to 
death, but never expressed 
remorse, fhp last foreigners to 
meet him said yesterday. 

“He knew he was about to 
die." said Japanese film- 
maker and Khmer Rouge ex- 
pert Naokl Mabuchi. “He was 
starting to suffer many minor 
strokes ... but I think until 
the end he was still very 
much the same man inside de- 
spite everything that had 
happened. 

“It was the situation that 
had changed, but not him. He 
blamed the Vietnamese for 
c vb rytliinfi • 

Mr Mabuchi met Pol Pot for 
about IS minutes in early Jan- 
uary. “He was just too sick to 
speak for very long ... but I 
think he wanted to say It 
would be the last time." 

In 1979 Mr Mabuchi was the 


last foreigner to interview Pol 
Pot before he disappeared 
into the jungle near foe bor- 
der with Thailand after foe 
Vietnamese Invasion. It was 
to be more than 18 years be- 
fore he was seen by outsiders 
a gaio- 

"He spoke in the same 
direct, softly spoken manner,” 
he said. “He still spoke like the 
teacher which he once was. 
This always seemed to make 
hi™ popular with the younger 
Kh m er Rouge [members].” 

Thai reporter Prasit San- 
grungrueng, who was with 
Mr Mabuchi in January, 
remembered Pol Pot trem- 
bling and saying: “My politi- 
cal life Is finished . . . Z proba- 
bly cannot say any more.” 

Greg Torode is a correspon- 
dent the South China Morn- 
ing Post. 
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Furore over Clapton album 



Misogynist 



D The Prodigy 
Banned from Radio 1 and 
television for Smack My 
Bitch Up. MPs tabled early 
day motion claiming pasters 
incited violence against 
women 


Women 

rail at 

rock 

star’s 

violent 

song 

lyrics 



□ Snoop Doggy Dogs 
Gin and Juice: “I got a 
pocket full of rubbers and my 
houeboys do too/ So turn off 
the lights and close the do’s/ 
But lor what, we don’t love 
them hoes” 


Lucy Ward 

Fofittea! Correspondent 


□ Rod Stewart 
Maggie Mae: "The women 
I’ve known I wouldn't let tie 
my shoes/They wouldn’t 
give yon the time of day" 


T ONY Kiarr today em- 
barks on a m is sion to 
the Middle East be- 
lieving international 
celebration at his triumph in 
brokering a peace deal In 
Northern Ireland could help 
kick-start the stalled peace 
talks in the region. 

With Downing Street eager 
to tnUc up his role as peace- 
maker. the Prime Minister 
will seek to persuade both Is- 
raeli prime minister Benya- 
min Netanyahu and Palestin- 
ian Authority president 
Yasser Arafat to return to the 
United States-led peace 
negotiations. 

The five-day trip to Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Is- 
rael has the blessing of 
Middle East leaders. 

President Hosnl Mubarak 
of Egypt, rang Hussein of Jor- 
dan and former Israeli 
Labour prime minister Shi- 
mon Peres are among the 
statesmen who have written 
to congratulate Mr Blair on 
the Northern Ireland agree- 
ment, drawing a direct link 
with the Middle East conflict 
Nevertheless, Downing 
Street's upbeat portrayal of 



□ The Stranglers 
Debut album Rattus Norvegi- 
cus condemned as misogy- 
nist Outraged press by per- 
fo rming Nice ’n’ Sleazy with 
strippers 



□ The Rolling Stones . 
Many numbers to choose 
from, including the recent 
“Your tongue licking’ way 
out of place/ FU rip it out/ 
m stick a gun in your face." 


Eric Clapton . . . One of the tracks on his new album (top left) has angered women's groups main phctographt cwaiEupxw 


□ Jimi Hendrix 
Hey Joe: "I heard you shot 
your old lady down/I shot 
her down ’cos I caught her 
m ass ing round/ With an- 
other man” 1 


Stuart Millar 


I T IS not often that Eric 
Clapton is mentioned in the 
same breath as The Prod- 
igy. But the elder statesman 
of guitar rock has joined the 
Essex bad boys on the hitlists 
of women’s groups for lyrics 
in which he Imagines mur- 
dering a lover. 

At the centre or the storm is 
the song Sick and Tired from 
Clapton's new album, Pil- 


grim. In it, he muses about 
whether he should blow a 
woman's brains out, singing: 
“Then you wont bother me 
no more." 

The album is selling well in 
this country, and is at num- 
ber 14 in the album charts. 
But on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. outrage has greeted the 
song. 

In America, there have 
been protests to the record 
company. The Bostonbased 
Anti-Defamation League has 


called Cor him to change the 
lyrics and donate some of the 
proceeds from the album to 
violence prevention pro- 

g pimmp^ . 

In Britain, refuge organiser 
dare PhOlipson. of Wearside 
Women In Need, said: “It is 
offensive and insensitive. It is 
too real and too raw for 
people. We have bad to work 
with children whose mothers 
have been killed by men be- 
cause they have been sick and 
tired of women. 


*1 disapprove strongly of 
lyrics like that It is uphold- 
ing the level of violence that 
unfortunately permeates a lot 
of relationships between men 
and women." 

Chanda Mulenga, vice co- 
ordinator of Rights Of 
Women, said: “IT it is a situa- 
tion where someone is pro- 
moting violence, then It is 
very distasteful.” 

Clapton’s American spokes- 
woman leapt to his defence 
last night, arguing that toe 


song’s lyric fitted with the 
blues genre. 

The London office erf his re- 
cord label, WEA, refhsed to 
comment 

Clapton, aged 53. Is one of 
rock’s legends, «nd has long 
bad a reputation as a woman- 
iser. 

Last month, his first res- 
ponse after l earning toe true 
identity of his father was to 
voice his relief that be was 
the son of a wo manising mu- 
sician rather than a conserva- 


tive banker, as he had previ- 
ously been told. 

Brought up by his grand- 
parents, he only discovered 
his father was Edward Fryer, 
a Canadian soldier stationed 
in wartime Britain, after an 
investigation by a Canadian 
newspaper. 

Fryer made his living by 
sing in g and playing toe piano 
in hotel bars, and was mar- 
ried at least four times, fa- 
thering two girls and another 
boy. 
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record could be a high risk 
strategy. 

There was no doubt that Is- 
ra eli -B ritish relations were 
soured daring the Foreign 
Secretary, Robin Cook's visit 
to the region last month. Lack 
of time will mean Mr Blair 
will not visit East Jerusalem 
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PERSONAL STEREOS 




Pop star charged 
with lewd conduct 


POP star George Michael was charged in the US yesterday with 
lewd conduct; following his arrest-on April 7 in a men's lavatory 
at a Beverly HiDs park. 

The farmer Wham! star, aged 34, was ordered to appear In 
court on May 5, but can been represented by an attorney and is 
not required to turn up. 

The mis demeanor charge carries a maximum six months In ’ 
jail and SI, 000 (£625) fine upon conviction. 


Iraqi girl in hospital 


A POTTR-year-old Iraqi Imikaemia «tiTffpr»rarpqarimtttp<i fntyvzpl. 
tal yesterday for treatment a fte r travelling from her home with 
George Galloway, Labour MP for Glasgow Kelvin. 

Shortly before Mariam Hamza was admitted to the Royal 
Hospital for Sick Children in Glasgow, Mr Galloway insisted he 
was not exploiting her as the rowover his actions continued. 

He said those who imposed sanctums on Iraq were toe ones 
whose morality was dubious. *T am trying to save toe life of achnd 
who would otherwise die.” 
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killed in a hotel room In Guangdong prov ince 
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1 7 treated in cancer recall 

skvuNTEEN women are being treated for breast cancer after 


LfJ-JJJ f A i' I. 


Humberside breast screening service in January. Checks showed 
that their original X-rays were not as clear as they should have 

been. 

Hospital chiefc have admitted that of the 17 women with cancer, 

it may have been possible to detect the disease in six of the ' 

original manunograms. The other ll have developed cancer 
Rowing the first screening. Their initial X-rays showed no signs 
Off abnormality. 

1811 < ^°K ay ’ ““^kal director at the Royal Hull Hospitals NHS 


receive the best possible treatment 


“eaas xoiiowmg Labours election victory. Ms 
Tto^j^^e^ideringopticaism toe private PR sector. 

tony Blair’s deputy press secretary, Allan PercrraLwffl join 
toe department before toe end of April in a new, expended post of 
director or comm unications — Clare Dyer 
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improvements? 

Start with 
the telephone. 


■ You'D have fixed, low moodily payments 
throughout the term of die loan. 

■ No arrangement fee- or complicated 
paperwork. 

• No security or deposit required. 

• CaB now for an insunt decision on 
loam from £1.000 to £15,000. 

0181 680 9966 0161 831 9966 


LONDON 


MANCHESTER 


: PHKECT LlWl 

0141 248 9966 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 
9am to 5pm S a tin da y. 
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BRITAIN 5 


House • Minister announces changes, but congratulates security firm for ‘good work’ 

4 to keep asylum centre rple 


oysiem is overloaded and as a 
result many illegal immigrants 
arbitrarily go free, says inquiry 


Alan Travis 
Horn Affairs EcRor 


G ROUP 4 security is 
to run the riot-hit 
CampsEeld House 
detention centre 
for asylum seek- 
ers for another three years, 
despite a critical official in- 
spection report published 
yesterday. 

The Home Office minister, 
Mike O’Brien, fiankpri by the 
directors of two private 
prison companies, congratu- 
lated Group 4 for doing a 
“good Job in difficult circum- 
stances” at the largest centre 
— Campsfield House in 
Oxfordshire — where there 
have been two riots in the last 
four years. 

Mr O'Brien went on to oon- 
■ftrm tharthe'Governmenr in- 
tends to build more private . 
detention centres to increase 
substa n tially the number of 
asylum seekers and illegal en» 
trants held in Britain. The 
centres are also to lose their ; 


status as “secure hostels” and 
a new regime of sanctions and 
incentives introduced to con- 
trol disruptive detainees. 
They are to be treated more 
like unconvicted prisoners. 

His response came as the 
Chief Inspector of Prisons. Sir 
David Ramsbotham, pub- 
lished the official inquiry 
report which warns that the 
900-place detention system is 
overloaded and says only a 
fraction of those who should 
be detained were being held. 

“As a consequence, when 
the total number of available 
detention spaces is full, 
people who may be illegally 
in the United Kingdom, arbi- 
trarily go free," -said the 
report “ft is clear, too. that 
threat of detention is not an 
effective deterrent to those 
who seek to enter the country 
Illegally.” 

Mr O'Brien, who attacked 
■'‘high profile” pressure 
groups who had made “wild" 
allegatio n s against Group 4, 
asserted that as many deten- 
tion places would be bunt as 


were needed to ensure that 
the policy was no longer ap- 
plied arbitrarily. 

The chief inspector's report 
endorses an expansion in the 
number of detention centres 
but specifically said it should 
be done to reduce greatly the 
proportion of the 400 de- 
tainees being held in prisons. 

The Government's response 
disappointed human rights 
groups, refugee organisa- 
tions, and local campaigners 
who have been calling for 
Campsfield's closure. 

Amnesty International 
voiced concern that the min- 
ister had failed to act on the 
recommendation that judges 
and not immigration officers 
should decide who is held. 
“Despite the Government’s 
repeated claim that detention 
is used only as a last resort 
many of these desperate 
people are locked up before 
their case is beard,” said Am- 
nesty's refugee officer, Jan 
Shaw. 

Suke Wolton, of the Close 
Campsfield Campaign, a local 
pressure group, said: “The 
idea that we should increase 
the number of people de- 
tained when we are already 
breaking a human rights con- 
vention is an outrage." 

But Mr O’Brien rejected 


A detainee at Campsfield House (seen above left) looks out of the Oxfordshire centre, which has been strongly criticised photographs: mchael Stephens 


claims by the United Nations 
High Commission for Refu- 
gees that Britain's detention 
policy breached the European 
Convention on Human 
Rights. “We have looked at 
this carefully and we are ab- 
solutely sure we comply.” 

Sir David said that the de- 
tention centres had been set 
up in the belief that detainees 
would be held no more than 
six weeks — but instead they 
were often held for more than 
a year. It meant the idea that 
they should be secure hosteis 
with barred .. windows and 
high fences but few controls 


‘Despite the claim 
that detention is 
used only as a last 
resort, many 
people are locked 
up before their 
case is heard’ • 


over the people inside had 
been undermined. 

“It is frankly unsound and 
unsafe to hold people within a 
secure perimeter without 
clear rules governing their 
behaviour, and without statu- 
tory duties and obligations 
being Imposed on the staff 
who look after them. It Is the 
lack of clear rules and sanc- 
tions which is at the heart of 
the problems facing con- 
tracted detention centre staff 
Until they are established, the 
prospect of repeat distur- 
bances at Campsfield House 
remains.” 


Key proposals 


□ Threat of detention is 
not an effective deterrent to 
illegal entrants. 

□ Judges, not immigration 
officers, must authorise 
detention, with reasons 
given in writing. 

□ Threat of renewed 
rioting at “unsafe” 
detention centres in 
absence of system of 
sanctions to control 


detainees’ behaviour. The 
centres should no longer be 
seen as “secure hostels”. 

□ “Pleasant but aimless 
atmosphere” at the biggest 
centre, Campsfield House, 
near Oxford. Group 4 doing 
“good job in difficult 
circumstances”. 

□ Detention Is regrettable 
necessity, but system is 
overloaded. 


Funding re form attacked 


There is no way to buy a gong, 
Dixons chief tells Neillinquiry 


S IR Stanley Kalins, 
chairman of the retail 
rftiain Dixons, yester- 
day launched a bitter 
attacfcdn any reform of party 
funding warning that to be 
forced to limit or declare po- 
litical donations was an inter- 
ference with the “invioIaWe 
rights of ail citizens.” 

The Gcaiseryative Party do- 
nor told Lord Neill’s inquiry 
into party funding that he be-' 
lieved he had the right to give 
as wnnih money and lobby 
whoever he liked without any 
invasion of privacy. 

He also attacked the com- 
mittee for even suggesting, in 
a discussion document, that 
because he was a party donor 
he should be ruled out from 
receiving political honours. 
He accused.-fhem of seeking 
the “permanent branding of a 
citizen” and of suggesting be 
should be “denied recognition 
because of support for a polit- 
ical party”. Efe defended the 


honours system, insisting 
there was no evidence that 
peerages and knighthoods 
could be bought, and s aid he 
had found c la im s that he bad 
been “going for a title" very 
offensive. 

He said that “gongs, Ks or 
peerages” were in the main 
awarded to people who bad 
made a si gnify cant contribu- 
tion to public life. “There is 
no reason to change the sys- 
tem. You don’t repair some- 
thing that works well 77 

However, he disclosed that 
his own company, which used 
regularly to finance the 
Tories, has decided to end 
party donations altogether. 

‘"limes move on,” he said. 
“One ' has the feeling those 
days have gone, bat It is a per- 
sonal decision." 

. He put the blame, on politi- 
cians for causing an atmo- 
sphere of political sleaze by 
not- being “robust enough” if 
they ' agreed to see 

T wiginiigaypn. 

He cited Tony Blair’s in- 
volvement with a £1 million 
political donation from, the 


Sir Stanley Kalins: 
found claims offensive 

Formula One motor racing 
chief. Bemle Ecclestone. 

“This is an uncomfo r table 
example. 1 would admit that 
prima facie there is a certain 
amount of discomfort about 
this example,” he said. 

The dispute over Mr Ec- 
clestone also grew yesterday 
when a Labour MP warned 
Lord Ned at the hearing that 
it risked creating a “sleaze de- 
mocracy” by compromising 
the integrity of his party. 


Martin Linton . MP for Bat- 
tersea en d a former Guardian 
journalist accused both the 
Labour and Conservative par- 
ties of an “unhealthy reli- 
ance” on wealthy donors to 
fond their activities. 

He backed the case for more 
state ftmding and tax credits 
to improve the parties’ fi- 
nances. “The alternative is a 
sleaze democracy, where the 
parties are forced into an un- 
healthy reliance on funding 
from private individuals 
which will sooner or later 
compromise their integrity — 
for example. Benue Eccles- 
tone," he said. 

He also referred to large 
payments made to the Tories, 
such as the donation from fu- 
gitive tycoon As II Nadir be- 
fore the collapse of his Polly 
Peck business empire. 

The Committee on Stan- 
dards in Public Life disclosed 
yesterday that Lord Neill’s 
office had written to Mr Ec- 
clestone again, suggesting 
that If he still wished to give 
evidence he was “very wel- 
come to do so."* 

The secretariat has pointed 
out that there are free times 
at the beginning of next 
month for him to give 
evidence.' 


Hue and cry over asparagus rustlers 


MaUCaupw 


L incolnshire fields 
of asparagasL have been 
placed tinder 24 hour 
surveillance l>y a super- 
market chain this- week, 
anild fears that modem day 
rustlers are on the prowL 
Tesco took the measure 
after last weekend’s floods 


devast ate d rival' fields of 
the same crop. . 

The company fears that 

as the price soars — at pres- 
ent It is £1.99 for 10 spears 
— petty criminals will be 
drawn, to easy pickings in 
its fields.. . m 

A spokesman for Tesco 
«uw a- “it is causing concern 
to our. suppliers,, some of 
whom already suspect they 


have been victims of 
rustlers.” 

He added: “We bad to 
take these measures. An 
Open fl pl tf is such an easy 
target. - 

"This has happened be- 
fore with potatoes, in one 
case, a former had half a 
field taken in one night.” 

Tesco’s concern has puz- 
zled the National Fanners 


Union, Trevor Hayes, of its 
Insurance department, 

Mia; “Rustting is normally 

an issue of cattle. Christ- 
mas trees sometimes go 
tniwrtng T bat l have never 
heard of any claims about 
asparagus.” 

But he conceded that not 
ail formers were covered 
against theft and there 
could be a risk. 


Recently, I’ve veered more into the realms of 
restaurant criticism — a vital role for any real 
writer in these pivotal times. 

Bel Littlejohn . . "• 
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Behaviour of some so unacceptable it damages the life chances of their children and the ability of teachers to teach j 3©X W0P ■ 

simmers 


Blunkett 


negligent 

parents 


Vhmk Chatudfniy 
Education Correspondent 


S OME parents refiise 
to discipline their 
children for behaving 
badly in school and 
are damaging their life 
chances. Education and Em- 
ployment Secretary David 
Blunkett said yesterday. 

His stinging attach on 
parents who foil to control 
their children at the 

National Association of 
Schoolmasters Union of 
Women Teachers conference 
in Scarborough, where he 
said the ability of teachers to 
teach was being undermined 
by a small minority of 
parents who failed to disci- 
pline their children. 

Mr Blunkett said after- 
wards that the Crime and Dis- 
order BUI going through Par- 
liament would force parents 
to take parenting classes if 
their children continually 
broke legal orders such as 
refusing to attend school 
He told delegates; “The be- 
haviour of some [parents] is 
so unacceptable that it dam- 
ages the life chan«»g of their 
children and the ability of 
[teachers] to teach those chil- 
dren. Unacceptable behaviour 
needs to be tackled wherever 
it is." 

Mr Blunkett also called for 
earlier intervention to help 
badly behaved chil dren who, 
he said, have badly behaved 


ch il d re n themselves and be- 
come caught in a vicious cir- 
cle. “We need the earliest in- 
tervention to ensure that 
youngsters causing mayhem 
don't disrupt the education of 
other children.” 

Mr Blunkett later said- “i 
have had head teachers who 
tell me t hat every they 
take on youngsters they have 
parents who abuse them, ver- 
bally and physically, setting 
an example which . damages 
the credibility of teachers. 

“We need to look at how we 
can be as tough as nails on 
parents who don't accept that i 
they have responsibility for 
the life chances of that child." ! 

Mr Blunketfs attack was , 
welcomed by delegates and Ni- 1 
gel de Grucfay, the union gen- 
eral secretary, who claimed 
his members refuse to teach 
an average of 50 di sr up tiv e pu- 
pils each year, often faring 
abuse from parents.' 

Mr Blunkett told the confer- 
ence that pupils with beha- 
vioural and emotional prob- 
lems did not fall into this 
category and should not be 
dumped into schools with few 
resources to deal with them. 
He claimed the policy to Inte- 
grate SUch pup Us Into main - 
stream schools led to more . 
disruption In classrooms. 1 

He said: "We don’t expect 
teachers to be social workers, ; 
we expect teachers to teach." 

Delegates were told the 1 
Government was anxious to 
avoid industrial action by 



mm ■ 
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Education Secretary David Blunkett and his private secretaryi Katie Farrington, take a walk before his conference sp ee ch photograph; tony bahtholemew 


teachers and was willing to 
do all it could to tackle 
bureaucracy and excessive 
paperwork in schools. 

The NASUWT and the 
National Union of Teachers 
have voted in favour of indus- 
trial action over teachers' 
workload and bureaucracy, 
which they claim prevent 
them from teaching in class. 


Mr Blunkett said a circular 
would be Issued to head 
teachers over the next tow 
days outlining how they can 
cut red tape and he would 
reconvene a working group of 
teaching unions to write it 
He said: “It’s a common 
sense solution to a genuine 
problem. If it helps us to 
achieve our targets [In educa- 


tion] then tt* s in the best tor 
terests of every on e of us." 

The NASUWT action, due 
to begin in two weeks, does 
not involve striking but is 
based around measures such 
as limiting after-school meet- 
ings to one a week and 
restricting teachers’ reports 
to parents to 400 words. 

Mr de Gruchy said his 


union would be willing to 
withdraw from industrial 
action If the circular con- 
tained "all the right things". 

Mr Blunkett also an- 
nounced that £23 million 
would be given to help pro- 
vide 9.000 teachers and head 
teachers with laptops. 

Delegates were urged to 
clamp down on bullying 


teachers, who often buJDy col- 
leagues. One woman claimed 
she was accused erf sleeping 
with a colleague by a bullying 
head teacher who systemati- 
cally bullied other members 
of staff. Other delegates 
claimed many teachers suf- 
fered from stress and Alness 
because of senior teachers 
who bullied them. 


Snouts out as police convert informants into ‘sources’ 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T HEY have bad many 
names — snout, grass, 
snitch, nark, rat, 
squealer, canary — but now 
they may have a new one. 
Police informants could soon 
find themselves being repack- 


aged with a more user- 
friendly description. 

A national conference of 150 
detectives yesterday dis- 
cussed the benefits of coming 
up with something a little 
more positive — and In 
ftxture people who pass an in- 
formation could be reborn as 
“agents” or ‘sources'. 

"There was a discussion as 


to whether ‘info rman t* was 
the right nam e because of its 
connotations," said Roy Pen- 
rose, the head of the new 
National Crime Squad who 
represented the crime com- 
mittee of the Association of 
Chief Police Officers at the 
conference in Lincolnshire. 
The mood of the conference 
was for a change with “agent” 


or “source" being two of the 
most favoured suggestions. 

“We had to look at the psy- 
chological side of it and ask 
whether that [a different 
name] would help them to feel 
more part of the team." said 
Mr Penrose. 

The police are increasingly 
dependent on paid informers 
to provide Intelligence on or- . 


ganised crime and are anx- 
ious that people should not be 
put off because of derogatory 
terms. 

It also emerged in the con- 
ference that there are around 
500 juvenile informants as- 
sisting the police. Guidelines 
for how to handle the issue of 
teenagers were looked at 

Mr Penrose .said that al- 


though 500 might seem a high , 
figure, it should be balanced 
against the high proportion erf 
crime — around 40 percent- 
corn mi tted by young , 
offenders. 

Uniformed officers, who are 
most likely to encounter 
those able to give informa- 
tion, might also receive 
special training in the hand- 
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ence suggestions are adopted. 

Whatever their name, infor- 
mants have an ancient pedi- 
gree. Jonathan Wild, the 18th 
century master-informer 
who was known as Thief- 
taker-General, lived a life of 
luxury. His exploits are 
chronicled in John Gay’s The 
Beggar's Opera. 


Cinema design classic ditched 



Kama! Ahmed 
Media Correspondent 

O NE of the design clas- 
sics of the 20th century, 
the Odeon sign in red 
neon Lights, is to be aban- 
doned by the cin ema chain as 
part of a £30 million redesign. 

The sign and Odeon logo, 
launched in the 1930s, will be 
replaced by more modem sil- 
ver lettering which the com- 
pany said would lay to rest 
the flea-pit image of cinemas 
which the industry has been 
trying to shake off for more 
than 10 years. 

"The old sign has a hint of 
the 1970s about it and that is a 
negative Image in some 
people's mind,” said Ross 
Jones, marketing manager of 
Odeon Cinemas. “We want 
Odeon to occupy the high 
ground in cinema, like BMW 


does in the motor industry.” 

The decision was criticised 
by members of the design and 
cinema community who 
accused Odeon, Britain’s old- 
est cinema chain, , of tOSSing 
away an important part erf the 
nation’s heritage. 

Its logo change follows con- 
troversial redesigns by the 
BBC, RAC, British Airways 
and the British Tourist Au- 
thority which have attempted 
to prepare the companies for 
the new millennium. 

"This is extremely bad 
news and we will be watching 
developments closely,” said 
Ken Powell, director of the 
20th Century Society. 

"The Odeon was a very im- 
portant aspect of the 1930s 
modernist style, it was a 
national phenomenon which 
was copied elsewhere. The 
original Odeon name was an 
essential part of that" 


Richard Gray, chairman of 
the Cinema Theatre Associa- 
tion, had hoped to persuade 
the company to keep the red 
Odeon name at its flagship 
site, the unlisted Odeon 
Leicester Square, but was un- 
successful “The neon sign 
and lighting which picked out 
parts of the building were 
part of the architecture," he 
said. “TO change that ap- 
proach is a shame." 

Odeon has shut its Leicester 
Square cinema for a revamp 
as part of the redesign. It will 
reopen to the summer. 

As well &s replacing the red 

logo on the 120ft tower, the 
cinema will have a stars' bal- 
cony overlboking the square 
which will 1 be used for pre- 
mieres. The interior win see 
man y of the 1930s dements, 
such as the flying lady plaster 
figures, restored. 

The changes are part of a 


Credits 
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overhaul of the Odeon's 76 
cinemas over the next two 
years to take advantage of the 
huge growth in cinema audi- 
ences over the past decade. 
Multiplexes are being built in 
Liverpool, Blackpool, Kilmar- 
nock in Ayrshire and Maid- 
stone in Kent 

Mr Jones denied the com- 
pany, which became part of 
the Rank Group in the 1940s, 
was abandoning more than 50 
years of history. "The Odeon’s 
heritage is very important to 
us alL But we also want to 
show we are going forward." 

The first Odeon was opened 
in 1930 in Ferry Barr, Bir- 
mingham,- by Oscar peutsch, 
the son of Jewish immigrants 
born In the c tty ' in 1893. He 
wanted an upmarket cinema 
chain and developed the 
“Odeon. style" which became 
a standard bearer for the art 
deco period. 





I 





A new Odeon in Kettering, which opened in December 1997. and (top left) the old Odeon sign photograph 
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Inquiry into jail adviser’s new Group 4 job 


Asian officer arrested in 
police race-hate inquiry 






Luke Harding 


T HE civil servant res- 
ponsible for designing 
the regime of secure 
training centres for ju- 
venile offenders has been of- 
fered a job by Group 4. 

The appointment of Mal- 
colm Stevens is so sensitive it 
has been referred to the Cabi- 
net Office for approval. 

Whitehall guidelines 
restrict senior civil servants 
from jumping from the public 
to the private sector through 
the so-called revolving door, 
the well-trodden route taken 
by former Conservative 


ministers on to the boards of 
companies they helped to pri- 
vatise. 

Mr Stevens, a Home Office 
official, was responsible for 
drawing up the tendering ar- 
rangements which allowed 
private companies to run the 
new regime of "child jails", 
originally proposed by the 
Conservatives. 

Just before the general elec- 
tion Group 4 successfully won 
the contract to operate Brit* 
ain’s first secure training cen- 
tre at Medway to. Kent . 

Although the scheme was 
vigorously attacked by 
Labour in opposition, in 
office the Home Secretary, 


Jack Straw, said it would be 
too expensive to canceL 

The centre accepts its first 
12- to 14-year-old criminal 
“trainee” later today, 

Mr Stevens has been of- 
fered a “senior position’’ with 
Group 4, He recently left the 
civil service because of poor 
health, it is understood. 
Group 4 hasalso won the lu- 
i crative contract ‘ to run a 
second secure training centre 
I In Gnley. Northamptonshire. 
I It is expected Mr Stevens win 
advise Group 4 on how to se- 
I cure the contract tor a third 
training centre, already ap- 
proved for Medomsley, Co 

Durham. 


The new centres will even- 
tually cost more than £30 mil- 
lion a year to run. 

“The job offer has caused 
raised eyebrows." a Home 
Office source said yesterday. 
“His entire job In the Prison 
Service was to advise the 
Home Office and Department 
of Health about who should 
be placed in secure .units, it is 
one thing to get information 
as a civil servant It is an- 
other to use it for commercial 
advantage. If he had gone on 
to join a utility this would be 
a matter for the regulator." 

A spokeswoman for Group 
4 yesterday confirmed that 
Mr Stevens had been offered a 


senior position but said his 
appointment Was subject to 
Cabinet Office approval. “We 
strongly adhere to Cabinet 
Office procedure," she added. 
Sources at Group 4 com- 
plained that tbe fi r m was 
damned if It recruited people 
with expertise and damned if 
it took on Inexperienced staff, 
compounding its reputation 
for amateurism. 

Mr Stevens began his 
career in probation before 
moving to the Department of 
Health as a civil servant He 
was later, seconded to' the 
Home Office and tbe prison 
department where he became 
a specialist on “very serious" 


juvenile offenders. He was 
also involved to the case of 
Mary Bell, the 11-year-old 
jailed 30 years ago for the 
manslaughter of two boys 
aged three and four. 

The Government has de- 
cided to press ahead with the 
secure training centres, 
which have been dubbed "col- 
leges of crime", despite strong 
opposition. Group 4 hopes 
that its “brisk and busy" 
regime at Medway will help 
stop very young offenders, 
most of whom will have 
notched up more than 50 bur- 
glaries and car -thefts' from 
continuing their lives of 
crime. 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Corresponde nt 

AN ASIAN police officer 
^khas been arrested and sus- 
pended from duty in connec- 
tion with an Investigation 
Into a race-hate campaign. 

A Scotland Yard spokesman 
confirmed yesterday that the 
officer, based in west London, 
had been questioned. He was 
arrested on Wednesday during 
an investigation into racist 
material sent to officers of 
Asian origin. Abusive letters 

had been sent and racist mate- 
rial distributed through the In- 
ternal mail to officers from eth- 
nic minorities. 


“Police arrested a serving 
| police officer on suspicion erf 
publishing and distributing 
material w hic h, is likely to in-* 
cite racial hatred and cm suspi- 
cion of perverting the course of 
justice between December 1997' 
and January 1998," a Scotland 
Yard spokesman said yester- 
day. “The suspect has. been 
taken to a north-west London 
police station.” The officer was 
released on police bail yester- 
day. 

Chief Inspector Andrew 
Hards, who Is leading the in- 
quiry, said to a statement 
“The commissioner bps made 
it quite clear that racism In the . 
service in any shape or form -. 
will not be tolerated." 
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P plant seeks permission for one-off discharge of radioactive tritium waste, an element linked to birth defects 


BRITAIN 7 




to Thames 


Paui Brow n ” 

Bnrtiwu wit CorTBapofictom 


P ermission to 
“'nnp two tank s of 
radioactive waste 
^ito the River 
Thames is being 
sougnt by tile nuclear war- 

5Si2 a S Ufe f turtn ® pimt at 
AMermaston in Berkshire. 

The one-off discharge from 
storage tanks on site would 
increase 2Wold the permitted 
limit of tritium allowed to be 
Piped into the Thames at 
Pangboumt 

Water from the river Is si- 
PjNMKSd off to be used for 
urtnMog In London. 

The proposal Is part of a 
new application to the Envi- 
ronment Agency to vary dis- 
charges from Aldermaston 
mto the river, air and sewage 
systems surrounding the 
plant where Trident nuclear 
warheads are made and old 
weapons dismantled. 

How two SO cubic metre 
tanks came to contain liquid 
tritium waste is an official 
secret and both the Environ- 
ment Agency and the priva- 
tised Atomic Weapons Estab- 
lishment (AWE) refuse to 
discuss it 

But under new rules which 
have removed Crown Immu- 
nity since privatisation, the 


‘Nobody 
really knows 
whether or 
not this stuff 
will cause 
any harm’ 


application for a new licence 
to discharge must be put out 
to public consultation and for 
the first time local people wm 
be allowed to object 

Among the objectors will be 
the Nuclear Awareness 
Group which is already con- 
cerned about child deaths 
from leukaemia and associ- 
ated cancers which are five 
times above the national av- 
erage at nearby Newbury. 

Evelyn Parker, a spokes- 
woman for the group, said she 
was concerned with the pro- 
posals. "In humans tritium 
has been linked to damage to 
ENA, potentially resulting in 
Down’s syndrome and other 
birth defects. It is also linked 
to testicular cancer." 

Local councillor Tony Fer- 
guson, who sits on the AWE 
liaison committee, said: "Just 


Tories expect 
council gains 


DhM Hencfce 
Westminster Correspondent 


T HE Conservatives pre- 
dicted yesterday they 
would mafce their first 
big gams in the suburbs since 
their leader, William TTs gne, 
promised a “fresh future 
after their shattering defeat 
at last year's general election. 

Sir Norman Fowler, the 
party's envi ronm ent spokes- 
man, promised gains tn next 
month's local elections in the 
London horoughs of Barnet, 
Brents Bexley and Croydon, 
and to keep the Westminster 
and Wandsworth flagships. 

But he- was coy about win- 
ning elsewhere. Notably, he 
did not predict big gains in 
liberal Democrat strongholds 
in Richmond, Sutton and 
King ston nr in the shire dis- 
tricts outside the capital. 

Hie was also quiet -about 
whether the party would 
benefit from a split between 
New and Old Labour in the 
London borough of Enfield — 
which returned its first ever 
Labour MP, Stephen Twigg, 
when lie defeated Michael 
Portillo last May. 

Sir Norman announced a 


new party policy to crack 
down on abuses of power by 
councils. Indep e nd ent com- 
mittees should be set up to 


monitor their work. “If there 
were concerns that expenses 
were being charged, trips 
being taken — some of the 
things that have come up in 
the last few months — then 
they could be dealt with very 
rapidly/ 

Lord Parkinson, the party 
chair man , said the Tories had 
been re-organising since May. 
“We’re sorting ourselves oat. 
We've made tremendous pro- 
gress in the last few months 
internally and organisa- 
tionally. But it’s pretty early 
days,"- Obe said .at-the launch 
of the party’s campaign. 

However, Hilary Axm- 
strong,'the local government 
minister, said: "The Tories 


say they have learned the les- 
sons of their general election 
defeat, but their record in 
local government shows this 
is Just not true. Just 16 days 
ago boundary changes put the 
Tories in charge in Essex 
county council, and the 
Tories’ priority was to cot 
education spending by £3 mil- 
lion; social services by £8 mil- 
lion and spend more money 
on roads.” 

Co uncil seats are up for 
election in 36 metropolitan 
councils, 32 London boroughs, 
10 all-purpose authorities and 
88 shire districts — involving 
about 20 million voters across 
England- 
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because they have done it in 
tne past is not an excuse to let 
ttem do it in . the future. No- 
boay really knows whether or 
not this stuff will cause any 
harm.” 

David Rendel, Liberal Dem- 
ocrat MP for Newbury, said- 
There have been a lot of 
radiation Issues in Newbury 
since 1990, especially with the 
leukaemia clusters. If the cur- 
rent levels are realistic, a pro- 
posed 20-fold Increase is very 
concerning." 

Graham Hammond of AWE 
said overall discharges would 
be reduced. The emptying of 
the tanks was a one-off. The 
Environment Agency would 
study the 69 pages of detailed 
proposals and ask questions. 

Peter Brember. the Envi- 
ronment agency's regulator 
in the Thames region, said 
the application was to ease 
decommissioning of old build- 
ings and old weapons as well 
as the making of new ones. 
Each element in the proposal 
would be examined in detail 
before public consultation in 

the aut umn . 



The weapons plant at Aldermaston . . . The proposal to discharge tritium into the Thames at Pangbourne will increase permitted levels 20-fold 



automatic? 


Free air 


conditioning? 


(Refer to house decision maker.) 



The Daihatsu Move. 
From £7,230 on the road 


The Daihatsu Move now comes with the option of free automatic upgrade or free air conditioning. 
So while your other half is considering which to go for, consider what else you'll get: a unique tall 
body design, 5 doors, driver's airbag, side impact bars, 53 mpg and a three year unlimited mileage 
warranty. AH from £113* per month at 11 % APR^for the Move. 

You have until the end of May. So call 0800 618 618 when you're ready. 



CLEVER CARS FROM JA PA N 


u™. F7 330 H* nad Price Co™* lime QdnQ tn press S todudK VAT. delivery, number plain S 12 months' road fund licence Finance example- Deposit £1,500. Followed by 36 monthly payments of £113 and final 

mileage 6.000 miles pet annum. £60 acceptance fee payable with first payment. £40 credit lacier fee included in Iasi payment. Applicants to credit must be 
XTte le*d. isle of £n|!c«U faotoles provided, subject to sums, by Inebcape Fuenctf Services Ltd. NWS rttuse City Road. O^erCHgg 3AN Wbjten quotations on request. APR wnes depending 

« dM *9h of agreement and agreed contract rreteage. If you exceed the agreed contract mrfeage there wilt be an excess charge of Sp per mile. Fuel economy urban 39 7 mpg. extra urban 53 J mpg. combined *7 mpg Ref. FGU1704 






8 WORLD NEWS 

A life that 
weighed 
2m deaths 


Cambodians find it hard to believe Pol Pot 
is dead, writes Nick Cumming-Bruce 


S atisfaction at the 
death of Pol Pot was ab- 
sent from the streets of the 
Cambodian capital yesterday, 
as was any hint of regret in 
the strange scenes unfolding 
round the corpse stretched 
out by his former followers 
near the Thai border. 

Such public reticence 
marks the diminishing Influ- 
ence his Khmer Rouge has on 
daily life in Cambodia — and 
the depth of the scars he in- 
flicted on its people. 

"How do I know he's dead,” 
asked a Phnom Penh motor- 
cycle-taxi driver. “But when I 
heard he might be dead, it 
reminded me of my six 
brothers and sisters who 
were killed daring the Pol Pot 
regime.” 

Cambodia will not swiftly 
digest the death of the forma: 
school teacher, known for his 


charm, who became in the 
words of his former prisoner 
King Norodom Sihanouk 
'•cme of the most terrible 
monsters ever created by 
humanity". 

His death at the age of 72 
lifts from his countrymen the 
shad ow of a tyranny that 
earned him a place alongside 
Stalin and Mao Zedong as one 
of the 20th century's most 
potent icons of terror. 

In contrast to their epic 
careers, shaping the destinies 
of continents. Pol Pot needed 
less than four years after 
marching to power in Phnom 
Penh in 1975 to unle ash a 
holocaust that made the rice 
fields of this cnee sleepy 
Asian backwater synony- 
mous with genocide. 

Cambodia's phmg o into car- 
nage did not start with Pol 
Pot. Psychiatrists tr eating the 
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‘The Jewish 
people’s search 
for justice didrft 
end with the . 
death of Hitler, 
and the 

Cambodian V 
people’s search 
for justice 
didn’t end with 
the death of 
Pol Pot’ - 


psychosis that still cripples 
untold numbers of Gamtodi- 
ans find themselves working 
through layers of trauma: the 
brutal experience of Ameri- 
can bombing, the devastation 
of escalating war. 

But there is hardly a family 
untouched by the reign of 
Khmer Rouge terror that 
caused the deaths of some 
2 million people — between a 
quarter aid a third of the 
population. 


Pol Pot of course, never' 
accepted the accusation. 
’'Mistakes’’, was how he 
summed up the slaughter in 
the rare interviews he gave 
shortly after be lost power, 
and again last year when the 
bosses of the already much 
depleted Khmer Rouge sub- 
mitted him to the humiliation 
of a show trial 
“I came to carry out the 
struggle, not to kin people,” 
he said on that occasion. 


"To say that millions died 
is too much.” 

His recollection hardly 
squares with the findings of 
researchers who in recent 
years have extensively, if not 
exhaustively, mapped the 
mass graves of his victims 
and traced through docu- 
ments an elaborate network 
of death, camps created to 
purge his enemies, real or 
imaginary. 

Little wonder then that to 


many Cambodians simple 
death is too easy a fate for Pol 
Pot : , 

“The Jewish people’s search 
for justice didn’t end with the 
death of Hitler, and the Cam- 
bodian people's search for jus- 
tice didn't end with the death 
of Pol Pot,” said Dith Pran, the 
press interpreter and guide 
whose survival and escape 
from Pol Pot’s rule was told in 
David Puttnam's film The Kill- 
ing Fields. 


’f;" ' 
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“H he really is dead, It’s not 
the end yet," said Youk 
Cbhang, director of the geno- 
cide documentation centre in 
Phnom Penh- "There is still 
more to do.” 

Such feelings help to ex- 
plain some of the suspicion 
that will linger round Pol 
Pot’s death. 

It came conveniently at the 
moment when Washington 
was considering the possibil- 
ity of bringing him to trial for 


Bones on display atone of 
Pol Pot's killing fields 

PHOTOGRAPH: MCHARD VOGEL 

his crimes against humanity. 
• An Asian street-gang mem- 
ber, Tak Tan, was found 
guilty in Los Angeles yester- 
day of murdering Haing Ngor,_ 
a Cambodian who survived 
the wiling fields to star as 
Dith Pran in David Puttnam's 
film of that name, and who 
died In a robbery outside his 
US home in 1996. 
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UN chief unveils 
blueprint to end 
African conflicts 


Victoria Brittain 


T HE United Nations secre- 
tary-general, Kofi An- 
nan, yesterday unveiled 
a plan for Africa which could 
bring an end to wars and de- 
stabilisation activity in at 
least seven countries: Angola, 
Rwanda, Burundi, Uganda, 
Sudan, Eritrea and Ethiopia. 

Mr Annan's blueprint for 
action by UN member states 
would curb arms sales and co- 
vert arms trafficking, end eco- 
nomic sanctions which harm 
civilians, accept the Organi- 
sation of African Unity’s plan 
to cancel all debt for the poor- 
est countries, and toughen ad- 
ministration of refugee camps 
so that civilians can not be 
used as shields by terrorists. 

The blunt report says, of 
Rwanda, Somalia and Libe- 
ria, that "by not averting 
these colossal human trage- 
dies, African leaders have 
failed the peoples of Africa; 
the international community 
has failed them; the United 
Nations has foiled them". 

Such criticism is rare from 
a UN diplomat speaking on 
the record. Mr Annan has 
been one for so long that he 
can judge better than anyone 
the impact the report will 
have an UN member govern- 
ments. The initiative will be 
taken up at ministerial level 
in New York on April 24. 

With the new international 
interest in Africa symbolised 


by President Clinton's recent 
visit, UN officials hope that 
both African and Western 
countries will find it impossi- 
ble to Ignore its challenges. 

The UN itself Is already 
clearly accepting the report's 
call for different practices and 
an open admission of failures. 

Mr Annan is expected to an- 
nounce today that he is pull- 
ing out his human rights in- 
vestigative team from the 
former Zaire. Months of at- 
tempted investigation of kill- 
ings in the eastern part of the 
country have been lost in 
wrangling between the UN 
team and Congolese officials. 

Mr Annan’s demand for 
neutrality in refugee camps, 
and for them to be moved 
away from borders, is a tacit 
recognition that the UN refu- 
gee agency foiled badly in the 
aftermath of the Rwandan 
genocide, when it allowed its 
camps to be used for the 
rearming of Hutu extremists. 

The recommendation on 
ending blanket economic 
sanctions and instead freez- 
ing the assets of decision- 
makers may provide the US 
and British governments with 
a way out of their increas- 
ingly isolated position on 
maintaining sanctions 
against Iraq and Libya. 

Few African governments 
will be happy at the prospect 
of reducing their arms bud- 
gets but most win be happy 
with Mr Annan’s proposed 
squeeze on farms traders. 



Greek Orthodox Christians shelter from a thunderstorm during a feet- washing ceremony in Jerusalem’s Old City 
ahead of the Orthodox Easter. Earlier a bolt of lightning hit a mosque next door, showering the Christian worshippers 
with stone fragments^md causing some to shout 'Miracle' and ‘Jesus is coming* photograph: menahsvi kahana 


Martin Kettle In Washington 

I T HAS become a familiar 
sight in marathon races 
and on the professional 
long-distance running circuit 
around the world: a group of 
Kenyan athletes coolly and 
relentlessly taking the rest of 
the field apart, leaving the lo- 
cals for behind as sw eating 
and panting also-rans. 

Familiar and, to an increas- 
ing number of United States 
road-race organisers and 
their sponsors, unwelcome. In 
an overtly anti-African, and 
in many eyes racist move 
several US race organisers 
are barring or limiting Ke- 
nyan entrants and offering 
higher prize money to Ameri- 
can r unne rs. 

The prestigious annual 
Bolder Boulder race in Colo- 
rado has just restricted Ken- 
yan entrants to three places 
in next month’s contest Ken- 



Race goes to the loud, 
not to the swift 


yans took six of the first eight 
places last year and eight of 
the first 10 in 1996. American 
runners will be allowed un- 
limited entries. 

The race director. Bill Reef 
was explicitly protectionist 
about the restrictions. “It’s 
our country, oar event, our 
money. American sponsors 
want American winners, or at 
least Americans among the 
top finishers." 

He says he wants to level 
the playing field. Bat that is 
not bow the Kenyans see it 
To them, the restrictions flout 
l-Vip international nature of 
the global athletics circuit 
and prevent them earning 
their living as professional 
runners wherever they can. 

Last year Kenyans won the 
Boston, New' York and Hono- 
lulu marathons and dozens of 
other events. This year they 
have won six of the eight 
races so for on the profes- 
sional road racing circuit and 


hold the first seven places on 
the overall money list. 

They also offend by not giv- 
ing the kind of up-beat inter- 
views after the race that the 
organisers and sponsors 
crave. They often appear 
quiet withdrawn and uneasy 
amid the promotional razzma- 
tazz — and several organisers 
are not prepared to put up 
with it any longer. 

It is not hard to see why the 
organisers of the Gate River 
run in Jacksonville, Florida, 
were the first to restrict prize 
money to Americans. An 
American. Todd Williams, 
finished first in last month’s 
race and ended a state-wide 
television interview by say- 
ing: "I love Jacksonville. And 
I love Gate.’’ 

The Kenyan Godfrey Klpro- 
tich says: “last year I won a 
race and got $2,500. The first 
American, for behind me, got 
$5,000. How can the American 
be motivated to run better?" 


Lawsuit accuses DiCaprio of conspiracy 


I F LITIGATION Is a mark of 
Hollywood success, then the 
star of Titanic and The Man 
in the Iron Mask. Leonardo 
DiCaprio. can truly claim to 
be paying the price of feme. 

For the second time in 
three weeks his name appears 
on a lawsuit filed in Los An- 
geles. This time he is being 
sued for 810 million (£6 mil- 
lion) for allegedly blocking 
the release of a black-ancL 
white film he made in 1995 3$ 
a favour to friends. 

Last month he sued Playgjrl 
ma g azine to stop the publica- 


1 tkm of a full-frontal nude pic- 
ture of him in its July Issue. 

The new lawsuit against 
DiCaprio is typical of those 
often faced by actors in Holly- 
wood who achieve rapid suc- 
cess. Producer David Stutman 
is demanding compensation 
from DiCaprio and his friend, 
actor Tobey Maguire for "ego- 
maniacal’* behaviour and 
breach of contract 

He said DiCaprio agreed to 
appear in the film for $575 a 
day and a share in any prof- 
its. When it was first screened 
in June, 1996, DiCaprio 
"jumped out of his seat sev- 
eral times Laugh i ng, and clap- 
ping high-fives with his I 
friends," says the suit j 



DiCaprio: Faces $lOm bill 
for ‘breach of contract' 

But Maguire and his man- 
ager did not share his enthu- 
siasm because DiCaprio so 
obviously outshone the 
lesser-known actor. 


Attempt to free aid workers 

THE International Committee of the Red Cross said yesterdayit 

had been tnlri that dan leade r Mohammed All Mahrii was trying to ~ 
win the release of 10 aid workers being held in Somalia. 

The ICRC called for the nine foreigners and Somali engi neer to 

be freed and said it was withdrawing seven remaining expatriate 

KbtfF, pending an end to the crisis. The 20 workers kidnapped from 
an airstrip north of Mogadishu on Wednesday, include seven - - 
ICRC woricers and two other foreign aid staff — Reuters, Geneva. 


Fault grounds space zoo 

A FAILED data processor forced Nasa to delay yesterday’s launch 
of the space shuttle Columbia on a two week mission to study the 
brain and nervous system as never before. 

Nasa is to try again today to launch the shuttle, its crew and 
more than 2J00 creatures, i n d u d in g rats, mice, crickets, fish a nd 
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Reaching 
for the sky 

HANDS raised in triumph, 
Alain “Spiderman” Robert • V; 
stands on the the Obeliskin’- 
the Place de la Concorde, “■*: 
Paris, having hauled himself, 
up the 78ft monument using 
only the finger-holds provided 
by its ancient Egyptian . . . _ 
hieroglyphics. - " 

Mr Robert, aged 35, from ' 
Valance, France, has scaled 30 
skyscrapers mMs global 
pursuit of publicity stunts. . 

“It was a super climb,", he 
said yesterday as he 
descended into the arms of the 
waiting police for his 35th 
arrest — AP. 

PHOTOGRAPH: JACK GUEZ 


Road crash deaths rise 

SOUTH Aral Can police said yesterday the death toll in a five- ; 
vehicle smash in the eastern province ofKwaZulu-Natal had risen 

to 31. including 27 children. 

A farther 50 were injured,' many seriously, after a school bus, 
norseand trailer, mini-bus, car and taxi collided on open road • 
outside the town of Newcastle on Wednesday afternoon. 

spoilsman. Captain Godfrey Ny emhp, coin pniw> were 



Turks push against Kurds 

have killed i8 more Kurdish rebels in a higpuih 



Napalm train heads home 


napa ^ *?■* trteeered protests when it was 

petr ° 1 ’ benzene andpojysfyrenewas 

City yesterday while the navy seanfoedftra 
H^S.5^S^ 0Qnq,aily ^ to handle ^ it A navy spokesman said 

™S bly be sent to the China Lake naval weapanitestmg 
centre, 120 miles north-west ofLos Angeles. — AP. Washington. 
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Divided Europe 



Poverty belt jolts EU ideal 


A survey shows 
social policies 
have not closed 
the gap between 
the rich and 
poor, writes 
Martin Walker 
in Brussels 


E UROPE’S plan for a 
single currency 
and single eco- 
nomic policy has 
received a jolt of 
realit y fr om a new survey 
that reveals wide variations 
in wealth, with parts of 
Greece, Spain and Italy 
receiving less than a fifth of 
the a nn ual Income per head 
of the richer regions. 

Incomes range from an av- 
erage £30,000 per head in the 
north German port city of 
Hamburg, the richest single 
region in Europe, to about a 
sixth of that in areas of Crete, 
Calibria and Extremadura. 

The differences are more 
extreme than those between 
the richest and poorest Amer- 
ican states, despite the Euro- 
pean Union’s claim to have 
created a singla marke t and 
the EU model of generous 
social policies and welfare 
payments. 

The survey defines the pov- 
erty belt as regions where the 
GDP per head is less - that 
75 per cent of the EU average. 
It includes all of Greece and 
an of Portugal except Lisbon, 
rural Spain, southern Italy 
and the former East Ger- 
many. Areas of Austria. 
Merseyside and South York- 
shire are inrlnrieri- 
The formal launch next 
month of European monetary 
union, with 11 countries sign- 
ing up for the single cur- 
rency, now faces the practical 


challenge of devising an EU 
monetary policy which ran 
cater for these different in- 
come levels and economies. 

Euro-sceptics in Britain 
and across Europe said the 
figures hacked arguments 
agalnsf tbe single currency: 

‘The plain fact Is that you 
cannot run a common eco- 
nomic and monetary policy 
for a Europe as diverse as 
this. It is an economic calcu- 
lus that simply does not add 
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A woman begs for money on a street in Athens. A new European Union survey shows Greece is among the poorest countries in the EU 


up.” said Graham Mather, 
Conservative MEP and eco- 
nomic spokesman. 

In the Netherlands, which 
feces a general election next 
month, the single currency 
has become a prominent 
issue. The finance minister, 
Gerrit Zalm, has warned that 
bis country will vote' against 
Italy joining EMU without a 
tough new Italian budget 

In the German Bundesrat, 
the upper house of parlia- 
ment, the rich regions of Ba- 
varia and Saxony abstained 
from this week’s committee 
votes on EMU because of con- 
cern about Italian debt levels. 

Britain does not fere well In 
tbe survey. Apart from for- 
mer East Germany, South 
Yorkshire and Merseyside 
are the only two “poor” 
regions in northern Europe. 
Each has a per capita income 
of about £8.400, against an av- 
erage of £11.400 for the rest of 
Britain. The EU average in- 
come is £12,000. 

The byelection campaign 
for the SouttfYorkshire seat 
in the European parliament 
opened yesterday, with the 
Conservatives denouncing 
what they said was a “pitiful” 
record by the Labour MEP for 
the past 14 years, Norman 





West, in getting EU money for 
the region. 

“My region of North York- 
shire gat £130 million last 
year from Europe, while all 
the rest of Yorkshire and 
Humberside got only £100 mil- 
lion,” the leader of the Tory 
MEPs, Edward MacMillan- 
Scott, said. 


The statistical picture of 
two Europes — a rich north 
and a poor south — endures 
despite decades of subsidies 
and financial aid from Brus- 
sels. The EU structural ftmds, 
worth £25 billion a year, are 
Intended to even out the dif- 
ferences. but the survey fig- 
ures highlight the limitations 


of social policies. The figures 
show that national capitals 
have the monopoly on jobs 
and high incomes. 

Brussels, Paris. Madrid, 
Lisbon. Stockholm, Vienna 
and Greater London stand out 
in their countries as islands 
of wealth. Greater London is 
the only British region to 


make the top 12 of Europe’s 
regions, with a GDP per bead 
of 139 per cent of the EU 
average. 

The survey reveals sharp 
differences within individual 
countries. Hamburg, for ex- 
ample, enjoys almost four 
times the Income per head of 
former East German prov- 
inces. Despite high levels of 
unemployment, Germany has 
foe richest regions: five out of 
Europe’s top 10 are in Ger- 
many. 

With £22^00 per head, Brus- 
sels is more than twice as 
wealthy as the depressed for- 
mer mining region of Hai- 
naut, barely 50 miles down 
tbe road. Paris, on £22,400 a 
head. Is more than twice as 
wealthy as Corsica and Lan- 
guedoc. Lombardy. Italy’s 
richest region with just over 
£13,000 per head, is nearly 
three times better off than Ca- 
labria, with barely £5,000. 

The statistics released by 
Eurostat the EU statistical 
arm. are expressed In terms 
of comparable local purchas- 
ing power rather than cash. 
Eurostat report : GDP In The 
Regions. 

Available on Internet: 
http://europa.eu.int/eurostaL 
html/ 
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Chirac calls for 
French unity in 
favour of euro 


Paul Webster In Paris 


I N AN attempt to head off a 
parliamentary revolt 
against the euro. President 
Jacques Chirac called a press 
conference yesterday to wnifo 
his strongest commitment yet 
to political and economic 
European union. 

The Gaullist president 
hacked an initiative by Lionel 
Jospin, the Socialist prime 
m i n ister who will address the 
French national assembly on 
Tuesday before a debate in 
which conservative and Com- 
munist Euro-sceptics hope to 
stop the single currency com- 
ing into effect on January i. 

Mr Chirac said he shared 
the government’s view that 
closer EU ties were crucial, 
saying: “There is nothing 
more dangerous than immo- 
bility in a changing world." 

There have been few presi- 
dential press conferences in 
recent years, enabling the 
president to turn the briefing 
on Europe in the Ely see's or- 
nate salle des fetes into a 
special occasion. 

His opening message was 
aimed at national politic ians 
and European leaders who 
meet on May 2 in Brussels to 
confirm that 11 countries, in- 
cluding France, have quali- 
fied for monetary union. 

Mr Chirac left no doubt yes- 
terday that he believed that 


more EU involvement would 
strengthen. France. 

He asked Mr Jospin to con- 
centrate on a programme of 
internal reforms, including 
lower taxes, to - make eco- 
nomic unity easier. 

“I understand the fear that 
French identity, culture and 
language could disappear . . . 
but these fears are not justi- 
fied," he said. 'Thanks to 
Europe, we will be able to as- 
sert ourselves as a deter- 
mined and modern nation.” 

He warned his Gaullist EPR 
and other rightwing MPs to 
stop saying closer EU ties 
would dilute French Interna- 
tional influence. 

In next week’s vote on the 
euro, Gaullist and centrist 
Euro-sceptics could ally with 
Communists who plan to vote 
against a common currency 
even though they are part of 
the leftwing government 

Yesterday, the Communist 
Party leader, Robert Hue, 
wrote to Mr Chirac demand- 
ing a referendum. Mr Hue 
said monetary union would 
benefit only bankers and fi- 
nanciers, contradicting Mr 
Jospin's view that it would 
help to create Jobs. 

The other main anti-EU po- 
litical force, the xenophobic 
National Front, is not repre- 
sented in parliament but Its 
leader, Jean-Marie Le Pen, 
has said tbe single currency 
would lead to bankruptcy. 


Curb on tobacco adverts 
hits parliamentary obstacle 


Martin Walker in Brussels 


T HE European Union’s de- 
cision to phase out 
tobacco advertising has “no 
legal basis”, two committees 
of the European Parliament 
announced yesterday, setting 
the stage for a constitutional 
clash when parliament votes 
on the ban next month. 

The tobacco lobby was de- 
lighted by the verdict of the 
parliament’s legal affairs and 
economic and monetary com- 
mittees, which supported its 
argument that the legal basis 
for theEU move was flawed. 

The decision was taken last 
December by the Council of 
Ministers on the ba sis of a 
recommendation from the 
Commission to end most 
tobacco advertising in four 
years, most sponsorship In 
five, and all tobacco industry 
support for sports by 2006. 


Such a council decision is 
usually final but with the 
parliament flexing its mus- 
cles after new powers were 
given to it by the Amsterdam 
treaty, Europe could be mov- 
ing into uncharted constitu- 
tional waters. 

After strenuous lobbying 
by the tobacco lobby, and by 
publishers who feared that a 
blanket advertising ban could 
set a threatening precedent 
for freedom of expression, the 
two parliamentary commit- 
tees have thrown the legal 
Issue wide open and more lob- 
bying from both pro- and anti- 
tobacco groups will follow. 

Although the vote at next 
month's plenary session of the 
parliament in Strasbourg is 
only “advisory”, according to 
the Commission, it could open 
the way for separate legal' ap- 
peals by the tobacco lobby 
which may end up in the 
European Court of Justice. 


John Paul tiles a bridge to the east 


John Hooper in Rome 


E VERY so often a lorry 
shudders to a halt at 
the gates of the Vati- 
can, spilling powdery dust 
on to the unsullied black 


uniforms of the Swiss 
Guards. After a quick in- 
spection, it trundles up the 
cobbled street which leads 
to the Pope’s palace. 

The lorry’s periodic 
arrival is one of the few 
outward signs of what 
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could turn oxrt to be John 
Paul’s most enduring con- 
tribution to the iniUenniiun 
celebrations. It Is laden 
with hundreds of thou- 
sands of tiny cut stones — 
the raw material for a pro- 
ject that has earned com- 
parison with Michelange- 
lo’s decoration of the 
Sistme Chapel ceiling. 

For the past two years a 
Russian mosaldst has been 
working in virtual secrecy 
in tbe Vatican to create one 
of the century’s most ambi- 
tious works of art. By the 
time it is finished, for in- 
auguration in 2000, the 
Redemptoris Mater c hap el 
will be adorned with up to 
XO0 iwiHkwt mosaic pieces. 

Photographs published 
thi* week by the magazine 


Oggi show that the ceiHng 
and one wall of a sizeable 
hail have already been dec- 
orated. The chapel is in the 
most sensitive part of the 
Vatican, the Apostolic Pal- 
ace, which houses not only 
the Pope’s private apart- 
ments but also the offices of 
his chief minister, the sec- 
retary of state. 

It is therefore by no 
means dear whether it will 
be open to the public. Some 


of the Vatican’s finest 
works of art, including mu- 
rals by Raphael and his pu- 
pils, are hidden from view. 

The Redemptoris Mater 
chapel combines several of 
the Pope favourite themes. 
It is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, to whom he is espe- 
cially devoted, and takes its 
name Grom an encyclical he 
published In 1987. 

It also reflects his wish to 
re u n i te eastern and west- 
ern Europe and heal the 
breach between Rome and 
Orthodox Christianity. The 
artist, Aleksandr Komouk- 
hov, is an Orthodox Chris- 
tian and his work Is uncom- 
promisingly Eastern in 
style. 

Mr Kornoukhov, aged 50, 
said be had been recom- 
mended to the Pope by the 
Russian poet Olga Seda- 
kova. “It was she who took 
my first sketches to Rome 
to put them before the Holy 
Father,” he told OggL 

His mother was also a 
mosaldst, though her best- 
known works are of a 
rather different kind: she 
was responsible for many 
of the depictions of trium- 
phant socialist toil in the 
Moscow metro. 


Reluming Serbs killed by 
Bosnian Croat neighbours 


Foreign Staff 


A N elderly Serb couple 
ware found murdered yes- 
terday after returning to a 
town which suffered some of 
the worst ethnic cleansing of 
the Bosnian war. . 

Nato-led peacekeeping 
troops found their bodies 
after seeing the couple's 
house ablaze in Drvar. The 
couple bad beat shot In the 
back and the man also had 
stab wounds, the United 
Nations spokesman in Sara- 
jevo, Alexander Ivanko, said. 

Drvar, in western Bosnia, 
used to be 38 per rant Serb but 
virt ually all of them, except 
for a few in mixed marriages, 
left when it was overrun by 
Croats in 1995. 

Under rules which allowed 
people to vote where they 
used to five, the Serb refugees 

regained control of 

the town in last year's Inter- 
nationally-supervised local 
ejpcHnng But file new Croat 


residents erf Drvar, many of 
whom are war refugees from 
other parts of Bosnia, have In- 
timidated returning Serbs. 

Under international pres- 
sure the Croats have snowed 
some 1,500 Serbs to return, 
but there? have been arson 
attacks on about 50 Serb 
bouses in the town this year 
and none of the perpetrators 

has been found. 

The elderly couple had 
returned to the town about 20 
days ago to find their house 
occupied by Croat refugees. 
.They were murdered in an- 
other house in which they 
had temporarily settled. 

• Serbia’s deputy prime min- 
ister, Vojlslav Seselj, warned 
Kosovo Albanians yesterday 
that if war erupts as a result 
of their intransigence, they 
could be evicted from their 
homes just like tens of thou- 
sands of non-Serbs during the 

wars in Croatia and Bosnia. 

TbB former Serbian para- 
military leader was quoted in 
independent Belgrade media. 
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Iran’s power struggle 


Supporters cheer 
released mayor 
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Julian Borgnr in Telrai 


P RESIDENT Moham- 
med Khatami of Iran 
won an important 
tactical victory over 
his conservative opponents 
with the release from jail of 
Tehran's reformist mayor, 
but the struggle over the 
country's future course is Ear 
from over, analysts and politi- 
cians said yesterday. 

Gholamhossein Karbaschi 
was greeted on his release on 
bail by crowds of cheering 
supporters on Wednesday 
night. Hundreds of well- 
wishers turned up at his 
house again yesterday to oEfer 
encouragement after his 11 
nights in detention on embez- 
zlement charges. 

The conservative-domi- 
nated judiciary' had wanted to 
hold the mayor for a month, 
the maxim um allowed with- 
out charge, pending investi- 
gation of the city's finances. 

The early release was or- 
dered by Iran’s supreme 
leader. Ayatollah Ali Kha- 
menei. after Mr Khafami sent 
him a letter on Wednesday 
warning that the govern- 
ment's confrontation with the 
judiciary' was sapping the 
strength of the state. 
Ayatollah Khamenei, an 


arch-conservative, appealed 

yesterday for the nunm^ rift 
to be healed. He said both the 
executive and judiciary de- 
served public support as they 
each shouldered “heavy 
tasks”. Television pictures of 
the event showed Mr Khatami 
and his foes — Ayatollah Mo- 
hammed Yazdi, the head of 
the judiciary, and the parlia- 
mentary speaker, Ali Akbar | 
Nateq-Nouri — sitting around , 


‘Conservatives 
were claiming 
the mayor had 
committed very 
gross violations’ 


the supreme leader’s chair. 

Ibrahim Yazdi, an opposi- 
tion liberal politician, said 
Mr KarbaschTs release was a 
sign that the tide was turning 
in favour of the president 
“The conservatives were 
claiming that the mayor had 
committed very gross viola- 
tions and now they are forced 
to release him," he said. 

Mr Karbaschi is still due to 
stand trial in the next few. 
weeks, but it h«« been agreed 


that the government will 
present a dossier of evidence 
on the mayor’s b ehalf An 
aide to the mayor y»id he 
would not be returning to his 
office for the time being. 

Speaking to the state news 
agency after his release, Mr 
Karbaschi denied the judicia- 
ry’s allegations of corruption. 
“No embezzlement or misap- 
propriation of -public hinds 
have taken place." the mayor 
said. But he added that mis- 
takes could have been made. 

Analysts expect the conser- 
vative clerics to renew their 
assault during the trial. 

“This time [the reformists] 
are fighting for their lives, be- 
cause they know if Karbaschi 
were to go, the next target 
would be Khatami,” said Far- 
ida Far hi, a political commen- 
tator in Tehran. 

A battle of wits has been 
under way Inside Iran's rul- 
ing circles since President 
Khatami’s election victory 
last May. He has promised to 
make the country’s rulers 
more answerable to its laws 
and constitution. 

The leading conservative 
clerics view his reform pro- 
gramme as an assault on their 
authority. With the detention 
of the mayor the struggle 
looked In danger of spreading 
to the streets. 
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Tehran's mayor, Gholamhossein Karbaschi, is “held aloft by supporters after bis release on bail photograph: jamshid bawami 
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India’s military dove turns to hawking the nuclear option 
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George Fernandes is an unlikely defence 
minister, writes Suzanne Goldenberg 


H E SEEMS at first an un- 
likely man to have or- 
dered a strategic 
review which will decide 
whether New Delhi builds a 
nuclear bomb, and to have 
boasted that Indian missiles 
were trained to hit “every 
inch" of Pakistani soil 
In a capital where politi- 
cians are so obsessed with 
status and self-preservation 
that their children are accom- 
panied to pop concerts by 
bodyguards with machine 
guns, the defence minister, 
George Fernandes, walks to 
parliament and has given 
part of his ramshackle colo- 


nial bungalow to exiled Bur- 
mese student leaders. 

Until last month hi» en- 
counters with the armed 
forces were largely restricted 
to protesting at human rights 
abuses by soldiers in Kash- 
mir and the north-east, where 
there are long-running insur- 
gencies. and in Sri Lanka, 
Tibet and Burma. 

But Pakistan's announce- 
ment last week that it had 
succesfully test-fired a missile 
able to reach the south Indian 
city of Madras has forced the 
former labour leader to try to 
modulate the pro-nuclear 
stance of the Hindu national- 


ist Bharatiya Janata Party, 
which leads the coalition 
government 

*T do not believe our res- 
ponse to the test has to be 
reactive,’* he said earlier. this 
week. “We have a programme 
of our own. I have consis- 
tently said from day one that 
we are capable of tackling the 
situation arising from the 
testing of the Ghauri missile.” 

New Delhi sees the test as a 
warning to Alai Bihari Vaj- 
payee' government to resist 
going nuclear and a rejoinder 
to India's deployment of its 
Prithvl missile near Jaland- 
har in Pubjablast year. Both 
missiles can carry nuclear 
warheads. 

Mr Fernandes said the de- 
fence review could recom- 
mend hardening of India's nu- 


dear policy. “If the review 
finds that exercising the op- 
tion of acquiring nuclear 
weapons is required then a de- 
cision will have to be taken." 

The BJP has always wanted 
India to build the bomb, not so 
much for security but as the 

Fernandes behind a promise 
to consider Introducing nu- 
clear weapons. That has dis- 
quieted defence analysts in 
New Delhi and Washington. 

“What is the grave threat to 
the existence of the Indian 
nation that warrants the intro 

‘What is the grave threat that warrants 
the introduction of nuclear weapons?’ 


ultimate physical embodiment 
of its nationalist philosophy. 
Although making a coalition 
haw forced it to jettison some 
of its more extreme belief, it 
has been able to rally a dispa- 
rate alliance of regional par- 
ties. Hindu chauvinists and 
oldrstyie socialists like Mr 

duction of nuclear weapons?” 
asked Lieutenant-General V. R 
Raghavan of the Delhi Policy 
-Group. “Political compulsions 
cannot be allowed to be the en- 
gine of national security.” 

India exploded a nuclear de- 
vice in 1974 and, to Washing- 
ton's dismay, it has refhsed to 


sign the non-proliferation and 
the comprehensive test ban 
treaties, arguing they dis- 
criminate In favour erf 1 estab- 
lished nuclear powers. 

India and P akistan have 
fought three wars since they 
won their freedom 50 years 
ago. India spends £5.6 billion 
on defence — 2.8 per cent of its 
GNP: Pakistan spends ELI bil- 
lion — 5.2 per cent of GNP. 

The state department in 
Washington said had been 
aware of Isl amab ad's inten- 
tion to test the missile but 
bad failed to dissuade it 

Yesterday Pakistan's prime 
minister. Nawaz Sharit tried 
to allay Washington's fears 
and deflect the possibility of 
US sanctions. 

"Why should It harm rela- 
tions with the US?” he said 


after meeting the visiting 
American envoy to the United 
Nations. Bill Richardson. “It 
is P akis tan’s indigenous mis- 
sile programme; it must not 
harm relations with anyone." 

Although Mr Fernandes's 
attention was focused this 
week on Pakistan, most ana- 
lysts agree that the primary 
threat to Indian security 
comes from China, a Ear more 
formidable power and the 
source of much of Islamabad's 
military technology. Chinese 
forces regularly stray into In- 
dia across the Tibetan border. 

He is also pressing for a 
10 per cent increase in spend- 
ing on the l.i million-strong 
army, which is heavily en- 
gaged in fighting insurgen- 
cies. The cash-strapped gov- 
ernment is unlikely to agree. 
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Trapped in 
the widening 
paygap 
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*£4^ claims to want to demonstrate I executives of Britain's loo 

corfflont it in the the seriousness of the situa- biggest mm nant*? whose 
Pjaygnnmd when tion by giving up his basic pay I remuneration packages 


packages 


their BhS trainers I He has encouraged other man- totalled just £226,000 lastyBar, 


ElflO Nikes. Sec- Unions which compared va riation for such a compara- 
ondary sdwol kids come their members* average earn- tively limited rangeoftasks 
across it when they wear Next mgs of £iasi an hour to Mr performed, it is little wonder 
^ 1 , en ^ turns up in HeiDy's £90 an hour dismissed that pay experts no longer 
DKNY. But it Is only the work- the announcement as little make any attempt to argue 
place which has the power to more than a stunt designed to with any conviction for a 
thrust home* day after dax the upstage them in the wage broader coherence in salaries, 
realisation that life really is negotiations. Organis ations such as the 


pair of agers to follow suit, 


Paced with such enormous 


DKNY But it Is only the work- 
place which has the power to 
thrust hornet day after dax the 
realisation that life r eally is 
unfair ' 


with any conviction for a 
broader coherence in salaries. 
Organisations such as the 


However it is almost cer- Top Salaries Review Body do 


In this arena,] ustice is way tainly the first time that such stm commission consultants 


out on a ifrnh. What you do 
and what you get paid have 
only the most tangential con- 
nection. 


a senior executive in British to try to set a parity of remu- 
industry has made so overt aeration, but that is predi- 
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and political a statement Yes, 
Lord Alexander and Derek 


Look at Jan Leschly the for- Wattless, the chairma n and 
mer tennis star who is now chief exe cutive of NatWest 


cated on the basis that 
benefits such as a non-contrib- 
utory pension schemes, 
greeter job security and a 


mer tennis star who is now chief exec u tiv e of NatWest greeter job security and a 
the highest paid executive in bank, have just waived their public service ethic have a 
Britain as boss of drugs giant, rights to six figure bonuses, value which «hnnM he 
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Britain as boss of drugs giant, rights to six figure bonuses, value which ahrmifl he 
S mithKt itte Beecham. This But that followed an annus included. 

W im bl e don player and ana horrtbiUs for the hank which The notion that public ser- 
tttne opponent of Hie Nastasie was probably lucky to escape vice brings its own reward 
now earns more in an hour 1997 without falling prey to a has, of course, been used to 
than a teacher in London does takeover bid. Several Labour devastating effect to keep 


in a year 


MPs declined all or part of the 


The fixtures of millions of I latest pay rise. But they are 


down wages in most govern- 
ment-run businesses ’ — 


people-lie in the- hands of Mr I paUticiansjHrt business leadr | notably the health service and 


Leschly whose company is the 
world's blggest maker of life- 
saving vaccines and which is 


ers. ■••• 

On the same day as Mr 


edu c ation 

But what Is less support- 


Reflly made his unusual ges- able;, and it has resurfaced 


prepared to pay him £65 mil* tore, Frank Dobson, Health 1 this week, is the whole idea 


alified 

time... 


Hon a year in salary and share Secretary said he was sure that what goes for the bosses 
windfalls far being at the chief executives of NETS should hold for the workers, 
behnff). Trusts would want to moder- Not' mnce the Marks & 

It would take the teacher ate their pay increases this Spencer chief Sir Richard 
3,000 years to earn. that much, year; and set an example to Greenbury chaired a review 
But during an average teach- other health service workers into executive remuneration 
mg career more than L200 who were feeling the pinch of three years ago, has anyone 
young lives can be shaped, only modest wage rises. seriously suggested that 


Secretary said he was sure 
chief executives of NHS 
Trusts would want to moder- 


It would take the teacher ate their pay increases this 
3,000 years to earn, that much, yeai; and set an example to 


is day. 


young lives can be shaped, only modest wage rises. seriously suggested that 

And the cost or benefit to socj- His imprecation coincided senior executives should take 

etycauldbe Immeasurable. with publication of a survey this linkage into account Sir 
Fbothellers can earn any- showing that the average chief Richard and Ms co-executives 
thing up to £50,000 a week for executive of an NHS Trust at M&S have broadly kept the 
entertaining their fens, but now earns £72,000, with the improvement in their basic 
for the £8245 million wage bill best-paid — Tim Matthews salaries within a band into 
paid by Manchester United pocketing £111,000 for his role which most of their employ- 
last year you could probably at the head of the Guy's and St ees' wage rises faH. Pn i che m, 
staff a decent-sized - hospi- Thomas's Trust in South Lon- the wholesale and High Street 
tal|S). don(3J. chemists’ business, Is another 

The disparities to pay and * The notion that there which attempts to align 
perks across both the private should be approximate pay improvements to the board- 
and public sectors are huge, parity for similar jobs, or even room to those of the wider 
This week; howeves; has seen that one sector should be workforce, 
the re-emergence of a notion roughly comparable with Most senior executives, 
which most of British busi- another; has long since been whose pay is set by a panel of 
ness will find tooampereheost- regarded as nonsense in the co-directors known as the 
bly mp tmnre rgJaT- - ifoit top c omme rcial world- It must be remuneration committee, 
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Most senior executives, 
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bly mp tmnre rgJaT- - ifoit top c omm ercial world- It must be remuneration committee, 
e xe c utiv es should hot only set so: after all. Sir Richard quite happily argue that to 
an example oed. pay but -OhmiM Sykes, the chief of Glaxo Well- order to perform at their best 
feel a duty to share the hard come — Britain's biggest com- they need to be ta c entt vised 
times with the shop flora: pany — Is worth only a tenth by bonuses, company cars, 

Ntok Reilly chairman of of Mr Lestfoly's package even private he a lth care, share 
car- - maker; -- \feuxhaDL though SmlthKIinB Beecham options and other long-term 
announced he win -give up his is considerably fbrtber down incmtive schemes. It is quite 
£160,000 basic salary pour the corporate league table. Sir common for these add-ons to 
encourager. Ess cadres- His John Jennings, the boss of oil be worth much, much more 
10 000-strong workforce is cur- giant Shell earned a compara- than the basic salary 
rently to pay + ark « which tively miserly £L24 million Yet those same bosses will 
could prow crucial ' to Vaux- last year And there are some contend that the only real way 
hall's future, and Mr ReEDy poor devils among the c h i e f to incentivise their employees 


is by keeping alive the fear of 
losing their jobs. Directors 
rarely leave the boardroom, 
regardless of their level of 
failure, with less than a year’s 
Salary in comp ensati on. 
Employees who are let go are 
lucky to get a week's pay for 
every year they have been 
with their companies 
The schism between board- 
room and shopfloor is threat- 
ening to cause 

embarrassment to the Labour 
Government just as it should 
be planning how to celebrate 
its first anniversary In power 
Although figures are far 
from complete, it is already 
dear that senior executives to 
big companies have been 
awarding themselves enor- 
mous pay rises to several mul- 
tiples of the rate of inflation; 


certainly dwarfing anything 
they are prepared to concede 
in negotiations with staff 


F or example. Bob 
Mendelsohn, the 
new chief executive 
of insurance group 
Royal & Sun 
Alliance; saw his 
pay Increa se b y 89 per cent 
last year to £771,000. Although 
he was new to the job, that 
salary topped the earnings of 
his predecessors by 40 per 
cent. And it is clear that other 
controversial trappings set to 
lure allegedly scarce execu- 
tives are an the increase; Mar- 
jorie Scardino, the recently 
acquired chief executive of 
media and entertainment 
group Pearson — which pub- 
lishes the Financial > Times 


and owns Alton Towers — was 
paid a "signing on fee" of 
£130,000 which helped boost 
her package last year to 
£825,000. 

This Is all on top of the 
huge bonuses which City deal- 
ers have been pocketing in the 
past year and which have 
already prompted officials to 
urge caution- 

previous governments have 
sweated raider public oppro- 
brium which apparently 
unjustified rewards for those 
at the top can provoke. For- 
mer - Prime Minister John 
Major was behind the estab- 
lishment of the Gr eenbu ry , 
Committee which invest!- 1 
gated executive pay after a 
stream of directors to priva- 
tised utility companies — 
notably Cedric Brown, the 


chief of British Gas — 
received windfall salaries and 
share option profits. 

More recently Sir Ronnie 
Hampel, the boss of ICI, con- 
ducted a lengthy probe Into all 
aspects of boardroom ethi c s, 
but remuneration experts 
reckon his recommendations 
will do nothing to defUse the 
controversy which is clearly 
building. 

With a tight infla tion target 
to meet. Chancellor Gordon 
Brown and Margaret Beckett 
at the Department of Trade 
and industry will not want 

corporate Britain to unleash a 
pay bonanza. Particularly not 
one which could easily spread 
into a public sector squeezed 
for years by pay ra*® 55 w* 1 ^ 
have risen more slowly than 

the cost of living; 


Yet this Government prides 
Itself on cordial relations 
with big business; indeed 
hosts of its special advisers 
are among the ranks of those 
traditionally regarded as “f&t 
cats”. Clever thinking will he 
needed to avoid an unhappy 
showdown. 


Sources: t. SmlthKBne Beecham 
annual report 1998. 2. England's 
Premier Clubs: DeloftteTouche. 3. 
Incomes Data Services. 

Graphic sources: Incomes Data 
Services- Pay and Work for 
Research (NHS). Department of 
Health. 

Graphics: Paddy Aflen and Steve 
VllUers. 
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T HE mystery of the 

Tory truant — the min - 
is ter Gyles Brandreth 
recalls missing a vote after 
saying, “I’ve got some right 
high-class shank tonight. 
I’m going to take her home 
and knob her rigid” — dee- 
pens. The chief suspect is 
roistering bachelor Phillip 
Oppenhelzn. an ex-MF now 
bat a Treasury minister 
then. He voted in three Edu- 
cation Bill amendments on 
January 28 1997, bat 
missed one. Phillip denies 
the charge. “ First of all,” he 
tells my colleague Simon 
Bowers, “if yon ask anyone 
who knows me. the word 
‘shank* is not my lingo. I 
might have used something 

equally colourful but not 
that.” Having suggested he 
might have been in Brussels 
on business. Phillip goes on 
the attack. “It sounds like 
something from Gyles’s 
own imagination. He was 
probably under pressure to 
spice up his book.” This 
slur we will be putting to 
Gyles shortly, the very mo- 
ment we have verified Phil- 
lip’s whereabouts that fate- 
ful winter’s day. 


I N what may look to the 
untrained eye like sav- 
age self-parody. New 
Labour has selected as a 
candidate for elections to 
Camden council a certain 
Rudi Champagne. The 
ward, perhaps Inevitably. Is 
Hampstead Town. 


W ITH the World Cup 
approaching. Scot- 
land fans eager to 
begin their psychological 
preparations for the tradi- 
tional first-round elimina- 
tion now are directed to 
Mike Wilson’s Don’t Cry for 
Me Argentina (Mainstream 
Books). In this collection of 
reminiscences of the 1978 fi- 
asco, it is pleasing to note 
that, although appalling on 
the pitch (apart firom a sub- 
lime defeat of the mighty 
Dutch), some players per- 
formed magnificently off it 
. . . none more so than Mar- 
tin Buchan of Manchester 
United. One of the brighter 
players, Mr Buchan became 
increasingly tired of being 
pestered by journalists 
with daft questions until he 
could take no more. On 
leaving the team bus one 
day , he was asked: “Could 
we have a quick word, Mar- 
tin?” “Velodty,’’ he 
replied. 


I N the Spectator, Cypriot 
waiter Taki-George gal- 
lantly rides to the aid of 
Paul Johnson. My sane and 
rational friend is writing a 
book about this newspaper 
and T-G is fearful of in- 
terference by Guardian 
journalists.“What I would 
like to see is the Home Sec- 
retary or the Prime Minis- 
ter himself.” writes Her 
Majesty’s one-time house- 
guest, "order some security 
surveillance while Paulis 
writing his black book on 
the scum.” A wise precau- 
tion. Perhaps be might ask 
Salman Rushdie to spare a 
couple of his Special Branch 
chaps now that the Iranian 
threat appears to be reced- 
ing? Announcing his plan to 
serve at a drinks party hi 
celebration of the book's 
publication, T-G concludes: 
“In the meantime, let all 
fair-minded people pray for 
Paul Johnson.” Amen to 
that. 


JR N intriguing decision 
faces Wells City Coun- 
in Somerset, 
which is considering a 
request from the Mormons 
in Utah for microfilm re- 
cords — no minally “to hoip 
build up the family records 
library”; but really, some 
suspect, to enable them to 
carry out their perplexing 
practise of baptising the 
dead “to unite living mem- 
bers with their ancestors”. 
Some may think it a bit 
cheeky posthumously sad- 
dling lifelong Catholics 
with a new faith. There is no 
word yet from the Kingdom 
ofBeaven as to whether 
such a conversion might af- 
fect rights to residency. 
Donny and Marie Osmond 
are also silent on the matter. 
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It’s curfew town, where the old are 
extremely scared of the children 



A S THE tail man anti a 
camera crew wandered 
around a Scottish coun- 
cil estate on Wednesday eve- 
ning. groups at giggling, star- 
ing kids had little idea who he 
was. Most thought he was the 
chief of police. In fact, he was 
the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, and he’d come along 
to have a look at them, and to 
talk to the police whose job 
it’s been for the past six 
months to taka them off the 
streets after dark. 

This was the last week of 
the Hamilton curfew experi- 
ment and so Donald Dewar 
met community officers and 
heard how “youths causing 
an annoyance” had been 
“eliminated" and how resi- 
dents felt “more comfort- 
able". As Dewar folded him- 
self back into his Rover, he 
said how helpftd. It had been 
to see the estate for himself 
It was a shame he missed 
the scene just before his 
arrival. About a dozen pen- 
sioners bad edged up to the 
Civic Centre in the early eve- 
ning sunlight, curious about 
the cameras. A group erf smi- 
ley 10 -year-old girls stood 
chatting at the door. “Oh my 
God,” hissed one of them, 
“here’s the old ’yins.” And 
the grey, wrinkled" faces, 
heavy with fear and loathing, 
stared over and would come 
no closer. 

The six-month pilot curfew 
in Hamilton ends today, but 
officials are already describ- 
ing it as a stunning success: 
complaints of vandalism and 
disturbances are down, and 
so the police say It worked. 
But none of this is that stir- 
prising. If you ban under-16s 
from the streets after dark, 
there will be fewer com- 
plaints. But as more than 
90 per cent of aQ offences are 
committed by males, you 
could put men under curfew 
and practically . wipe out 


crime altogether. You could 
solve toe recidivism problem 
of prisoners at a stroke by 
never letting them out AH 
this would work — but it is 
not the solution. 

But curfews for chil dren 
are being seriously contem- 
plated as a solution. The Ham- 
ilton experiment was intro- 
duced after complaints that 
kids were “getting tip to all 
sorts”, hanging around, 
swearing and drinking Buck- 
fast wine. Pensioners said 
they were tyrannised by kids 
throwing stones and abuse 
long into the night Graffiti 
and broken glass bore testa- 
ment to toe problem, though 
the local press identified the 
“problem” by their shell 
suits. Every single child I met 
in Hamilton wore shell-suit 
tracksuit bottoms. That's 
what children wear. 

A blanket curfew was intro- 
duced anyway, though the 
council called it a Child 
Safety Initiative, and insisted 
it was for the youngsters’ own 
protection. Nobody I spoke to 
apart from toe council leader 
i made any such pretence, how- 
' ever, and spoke only of get- 
I ting the nasty little thugs off 
toe streets. Talking to pen- 
sioners cm the estate, I heard 
1 toe curfew bad been brilliant 
— but then, they also said the 
kids are as bad as ever. "They 
won’t be told these days," 
sighed a woman in toe chip 
shop. "They tell us.” 

The kids I talk to later tell 
me toe curfew has been terri- 
ble. "Ridiculous. Write that 
down.” One 12-year-old girl 
had been having “a brilliant 
game of hide/’ with her 
friends when the police came 
and asked what they were 
doing. “He took my name and 
address and said he'd take me 
home if he seen me again. We 
were only playing hidey.” She 
is bursting with delicious in- 
’dignation, though cannot 


rememb er when toe curfew 
hour should actually be. Her 
friends got taken home once, 
but were all out again within 
half an hour. 

So why do people say they 
need a curfew? “I don’t 
know,” mutters a 15-year-old 
lad,' “cause toe/re eejits.” He 
site up in the fields a lot when 
he’s meant to be at school, so 
bored he sometimes Just 
reads crisp packets, and 
thinks the police should 
spend their tinig going after 


The kids are as bad 
as ever. “They 
won’t be told these 
days,’ sighed a 
woman in the chip 
shop. They tell us’ 


the smackheads and ones 
with guns. His mate says his 
ma thinks the curfew's a good 
idea, but then, he adds, every- 
one’s ma does. His doesn't 
start to worry as long as he’s 
in by il. 

It Is hard to find a parent 
who says they disregarded toe 
curfew — but then, it’s Just as 
hard to find one who says they 
Let their kids out late bdbre it 
was imposed. There is not 
much sign of the new “trust 
and warmth" between teen- 
agers and police which the 
council likes to claim; a wpc 
says the kids love her trun- 
cheon and handcuffs when she 
visits schools, bat they plainly, 
love toon less when toe/re 
being questioned for playing 
hide and seek. There are still a 
tew kids out alone afta - dark — 
but then, those out late causing 
trouble were always in the 
minority. 

For such an expensive. 


Britain’s bribery culture is coming under attack from international initiatives 


No sweeteners added 


David Pallister 


C APTAINS of British 
industry must have 
choked on their 
breakfast kedgeree this 
week after picking up on a 
speech in Brussels by the 
Trade Minister, Lord CUn- 
ton-Davis. Bribery and cor- 
ruption in international 
business was a scourge, he 
said, and the Labour Gov- 
ernment was going to do 
something serious about it. 

Can various silver-haired 
pinstriped British gentle- 
men then expect to be 
spending a while at Her 
Majesty’s pleasure? 
Perhaps. 

Doing business in most 
developing countries in- 
volves bribery and corrup- 
tion. Commission payments 
to officials, princes, gener- 
als or rulers can run as 
high as 30 per cent. The 
cash, disguised by over-in- 
voicing, finds its way into 


the secretive bank accounts 
of the Caribbean, the Chan- 
nel Islands and Switzer- 
land. Everyone concerned 
with exporting — in board- 
rooms, banks and White- 
hall — knows and condones 
the practice. In authoritar- 
ian, military-run or en- 
demically corrupt 

countries, it is the only way 
to proceed. And in many 
advanced Western 

countries — though not 
Britain or the US — bribes 
are tax-deductible. 

It is all, of course, fright- 
fully secret and the evi- 
dence only occasionally 
spills out into the open. 
Such a scandal famously 
exploded in the 1970s with 
the US Senate hearings into 
kick-backs paid around the 
world by toe big aerospace 
companies Lockheed and 
Northrop- The result was 
the 1977 Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act. 

In Britain, toe burgeon- 
ing arms trade of the past 


15 years has lined pockets , 
in the Middle and Far East. 
About 15 per cent of toe 
huge British Aerospace A1 
Yamamah arms deals with 
Saudi Arabia found its way 
into the bank accounts of 
Saudi princes and their as- 
sociates — who Tony Blair 
will be visiting this 
weekend. 


Nigeria is at the 
bottom of the 
corruption table. 
Britain is 14th 


The amounts are stagger- 
ing. Al Yamamah alone is 
said to be worth at least 
£20 billion. 

Last year US professor 
Jeffrey Winters, an expert 
on the Indonesian econo- 
my, claimed that about one 
third of all World Wanic 


loans to the country disap- 
peared into. its 
bureaucracy. 

The Berlin-based Trans- 
parency International, 
which enttipnig ma against 
corruption, publishes an 
annual corruption index, 
based on the pe r ceptions of 
■bus i nessmen and a wide 
range of databases. It 
comes as no surprise that 
Nigeria is bottom of the 52- 
country league table, with 
Bolivia, Colombia, Russia. 
Pakistan, Indonesia and In- 
dia following on. South Af- 
rica comes in at 33 and 
Malaysia at 82. Britain is 
14th. 

One way to prevent cor- 
ruption. Clinton-Davis said 
this week, “is to ensure 
that bribery to secure busi- 
ness contracts becomes a 
criminal offence every- 
where and is properly en- 
forced. I refuse to accept 
that- bribery in business Is 
inevitable and that nothing 
■can be done to stamp out 


this disease.” This was no 
mere ethical posturing. A 
heavyweight international 
m o v e ment is gathering mo- 
mentum. Last year the 
"OECD industrialised 
countries finalised toe Con- 
vention on Combating Brib- 
ery of Foreign Public Offi- , 


Calling 
the tune 




A NGELA Gheorghiu Is a 
black-haired beauty 
from Bucharest whose 
Covent Garden debut in La 
Traviata in 1994 broke the 
hearts of those who witnessed 
it and broke the hearts of 
those who missed it Roberto 
Alagna is the Sicilian-bom 
French tenor whose wife died 
tragically young that very 
came y ear , 1 paving him a 
daughter to raise on his own. 
Then Roberto and Angela 
found each other — well, they 
would, wouldn't they? Then 
they name to New York. 

New York is incapable of 
hping anything but generous 
to its visiting stars — noplace 
adulates celebrity in quite toe 
same uninhibited, gushy way 
— and toe city was exception- 
ally generous to Roberto and 
Angela when they arrived in 
1996 to sing in five sold -out 
performances of La Boheme. 
The couple responded by an 
act that has probably pre- 
served them forever in the af- 
fections of every New Yorker 
wbo is not a critic: between 
performances, they got 
married. 


high-profile project, the 
remarkable point about Ham- 
ilton is not how much has 
materially altered bat how lit- 
tle. The two real problems on 
the estates remain. Children 
have nowhere to play and 
nothing to do, and toe elderly 
are extremely scared of them. 
Kiris are-Srmply more wary of 
the police, and annoyed with 
the elderly residents they 
blame for toe blanket accusa- 
tions and suspicions to which 
i they are now subjected. 
“There’s an old lady up there 
says we take heroin,” squeal 
a bunch of nine-year-old boys. 
They are less likely to look 
kindly on her now. 

If the curfew had “worked", 
those elderly residents who 
called for it would no longer 
be afraid of children. Walking 
around and talking to them, it 
is clear they are as frightened 
as ever. This is the bleakest 
sadness on toe estates. The 
pensioners agree they used to 
play in gardens and knock on 
doors and scream when they 
were young, and yet their 
lives are disfigured by fear erf 
eight-year-olds in shell suits 
who do just that and an ugly 
stand-off has developed. 
There are few facilities for 
toe kids on the estates, but 
tew for the elderly either, and 
in the isolation of tiny, inac- 
cessible flats, their fear has 
grown like cancer. I 

Under toe Crime and Dis- 
order Bill, local authorities win 
be allowed to impose curfews 
on under-IQs at their discretion. 
Many win take advantage of it 
for a curfew is a great populist 
offering to toe fearfUL and 
Hamilton will doubtless be 
cited as a successful experi- 
ment But authorities would do 
better to find ways of bringing 
youngsters and the elderly into 
contact and giving them some- 
thing to do, rather than locking 
them away from each other 
and giving than reason to fear. 


B UT earlier this month, 
Angela threw a tan- ;, 
trum — a complete PR 
wobbly. The consequences 
will be interesting to witness. 
For two years the couple had 
been negotiating a contract to 
sing in a new production of la 
Traviata, but last week said 
they wouldn’t sign unless 
granted approval of toe de- 
signer and the director. 

The production is being 
directed by Zeffirelli, and toe 
last time Angela worked with 
him toe was told she had to 
wear a blonde wig: she 
refused and her understudy 
performed instead. The next 
night, after some reflection, 
she decided that maybe 
blondes had more fim after all 
and went out with a mop on 
her head. But a veto over toe 
design and the direction? (As 
it is the couple demand about 
$100,000 a performance.) This 
was too much — not even 
Pavarotti or Domingo have 
approval rights over a produc- 
tion — and so Joseph Volpe, 
the Metis general manager, 
cancelled the contract 
The critics were vicious. 
Roberto and Angela had gone 
too for. They bad become ar- 
rogant and self-important, 
and their ambition to be toe 
Fred Astaire and Ginger Rog- 
ers of toe next mHlPTminm 
was quoted with great ironic 
glee. It was also pointed out 
that although the two of them 
looked good on stage, they 
didn’t really sound all that i 

great Ha! hai ha! toe critics i 
said. 

But who listens to critics? I 
Do they have any money? The I 
arts in general, toe opera in j 


cials in International Busi- 
ness Transactions. Thirty 
four countries have already 
signed and it is expected to 
enter into force thk year, 
hacked by national legisla- 
tion. 

The problem is also exer- 
cising the G7 finance mints- 
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Americans look . 
upon the plight of 
British opera with 
undisguised hilarity 


conservative crowd. They 
want stars: they want to be 
able to entertain their lawyer 
or Wall-Street friends. And on 
the whole they get whatrthey 
want 

I attended one of toe told-' 
out performances of the magic 
couple, toe night that they ' 
made front-page news. They 
were singing in Romeo arid 
Juliette, predictably enough. 
It wasn’t a flawless perfor- 
mance. But toe evening had a 
celebrity's charisma, and 
flowers were thrown on to the 
stage, and toe aging, affluent 
corporate lawyers gingerly 
raised themselves on their 
creaky knees and gave them a 
standing ovation. 

Fm pretty co nfident that 
next year, the magic couple 
will be back. In feet toeYve 
already agreed to one new 
opera. They'll shortly agree to 
La Traviata as well The man- 
agement knows thia. After all 
someone else is paying their 
salaries. 


ters who last year called cm. 
OEGD countries to crimi- 
nalise foreign bribery and 
abolish the tax breaks on 
bribes. The French parlia- 
ment decided recently that -. 
such tax breaks will -be- 
abolished when the conven- 
tion becomes effective. 

In Britain, the Home 
Offic e Is reviewing the ex- 
isting corruption acts. It is 
likely to make bribery 
abroad a criminal offence if ~ 
the bribe is unlawful where 

it Is made. 

■ But these grandiose plans 
in a competitive world of ■ 
globalisation and venal 
anti-democratic regimes 
will be incredibly difficult 
to enforce. When a man in 
gold braid and s ung la s ses 
suggests that be could only 
buy our weapons If he gets 
a tittle sweetener, we can 
predict that in B ritain — 
the third biggest arms ex- 
porter in the world— - ways 
may still be found to keep 
him sweet: 
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particular, are done differ- 
ently in America. Opera al- 
ways has loads of money. 
Americans look upon toe Brit- 
ish plight — where no one 
seems to have any money and 
everyone seems to get fired — 
with undisguised hilarity. 

At the heart of the US ap- - 
proach is a fund-raiser. Your 
tmrahip income is reduced by 
what you’ve donated to toe 
arts. And In New York, toe . . . 
taxes are more than 50 per 
cent So you give $2 million to 
toe Metropolitan Opera. 
You’ve saved $1 million in 
taxes — well done! But you’re 
still poorer than you would 
have been bad you paid toe 
tax. So why do it? For toe 
other benefits. Those mainly 
pertain to privilege, toe 
reward dispensed by all art in- 
stitutions relying on hand- 
outs. Your name is printed in 
the programme; you get toe 
best seats; tickets are held In 
reserve for you; you are in- 
vited to “gala" concerts and 
dinners held on the stage of 
toe Met itself, with perfor- 
mances organised for you and 
people like you — that Is, 
special people. Nothing like 
this would ever work in Brit- 
ain, where people have al- 
ready gone to a lot of trouble 
to earn their sense of privi- 
lege (special schools, special 
accents, all that): they don’t 
want to have to pay for it as 
well, do they? 

But toe American approach 
also has implications in the 
thing performed. These bene- 
factors don’t want to be 
disappointed. 

So, toe fare, however star- 
studded, could scarcely be 
called adventurous. After all, 
how many times can you see 
La Boheme or Madame But- 
terfly? And do you really want 
to see another Zeffirelli any- 
thing, no matter how many 
live horses, and milk cows he 
figures out how to get on 
stage? 

But toe benefactors of the 
Met tend to be an older, more 
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A death in 

Cambo dia 

Evil has its reasons 

1HE DEATH of Pol Pot is as obscure and 
perverse as his life, even now that it has 

y^t^day that a Khmer Rouge command^ 
afifered him - alive - to anyonTwho 
migrt be interested, in trying him for 

JS”®!.®! 8 ?!? humani ty- We commented 
.Pol Pot was terminally ul a 
s^nge coincidence indeed that the final 
termmation should have come within the 
day. Simple explanations remain the most 
obvious ones. Pol Pot was already a very 
man when his colleagues put him on 
mgrtay last year, moving slowly and pain- 
mily. Death by heart failure seems a plausi- 
ble end. But he has certainly died at a most 
convenient time for all those who- have no 
wishto see the enormous crimes commit- 
ted in Cambodia — and sometimes con- 
doned elsewhere — now disinterred. 

Whether these crimes make Pol Pot — as 
one newspaper headline put it yesterday — 
“the world's most evil man” is another 
matter. Even to discuss the issue runs the 
risk of appearing to seek to extenuate his 
crimes. But it does no service to the one 
and a half million plus who died in Cambo- 
dia — or the millions who have died at the 
hands of brutal regimes elsewhere — to 
suggest either that the Cambodian tragedy 
is unique in modem history or that four 
years erf mass murder only happened be- 
cause the man at the top may have been a 
psychopath. 

Cambodia in 1975 was physically devas- 
tated, politically bankrupt, emotionally des- 

Letters to the Editor 


Of politics 
and prayer 


Perate. It was driven by all these factors 

SKS? ^ ignorance ' Poverty, envy 
to provide fertile ground for 
flxUcmis m and ultra-left dogma. Henry Kis- 
yesterday spoke of the ‘leaned 

♦SS+hJSL? Camb °dia"» presumably as dis- 
tmet from a proper bombing which would 
hayedestroyed the entire Cambodian infra- 
structure and traumatised the entire Cam- 

nfwS °i just a Large Proportion 

of both. That tragedy was one of the fectors. 
Tte corruption of the Cambodian state, 
destabilised by coup d'etat against the one 
teader (Norodom Sihanouk) capable of uni- 
fying the nation, was another. So was the 
fanaticism of an insurrectionist movement 
seeking to prove itself as more revolu- 
tionary than the Vietnamese. The dogma 
gout rural self-reliance brought back from 
Paris by Pol Pot’s colleagues played its part 

too many theses, not enough experience 
on the ground. Pol Pot himself, as historian 
Ben Kieraan has observed, “never worked 
a rice field or knew much of village life”. 

These circumstances do not by them- 
selves “explain” Pol Pot and his mn$fi 
murders. But it seems obvious that people 
such as Pol Pot — or Hitler, Stalin, Mobutu, 
and other tyrants of our time — are more 
likely to emerge in societies suffering from 
multiple stress and dislocation. To say that 
they are not exclusively responsible, in 
spite of Dr Kissinger’s disclaimer , for the 
multiple deaths in Cambodia (or in other 
countries caught in the rip erf the cold war 
tide such as Angola) is not to make smia^, 
It is simply to acknowledge that in a 
connected world even the most horrific 
crimes do not occur in isolation and that 
they will only flourish in fertile ground. 

In Cambodia the ground continued to 
nourish the Khmer Rouge for nearly 20 
years after it was ousted . because it was 
internationally expedient for the West to 


allow it to fo ment rebellion on the fringes. 
The re mnan ts of the movement still hope 
that this will continue. Yesterday a Khmer 
Rouge official was quoted as saying that the 
death should be “good for the Khmer 
Rouge". He hoped that “his (Pol Pot’s) bad 
name will vanish with his death". Thane is 
indeed hope for the Khmer Rouge if we are 
unwise enough to shift all responsibility on 
to the shoulders of Pol Pot — whether we 
call him No. 1, No 2, or No 3 World Monster. 
If his death serves any purpose, it is to deal 
a death blow to the movement which sup- 
ported him, and to prompt us to probe more 
deeply into the complex sources of eviL 

Bulldozer taste 

Eyesore or sight for sore eyes? 

BARRY Sheerman’s millennium challeng e 
will stir subconscious impulses of creative 
destruction up and down the land. The 
labour MP for Huddersfield wants to cele- 
brate the millennium by .razing some of 
Britain’s ugliest buildings to the ground 
and replacing them with something more 
appropriate to the 2lst century. Among 
London eyesores on Mr Sheerman’s list for 
destruction are the usual suspects — Bat- 
tersea Power Station, MiTIhank Tower, Cen- 
tre Point and the Department erf Environ- 
ment building in Westminster. Hie also 
suggests B uckingham Palace. Following his 
request for other suggestions yesterday, 
James Naughtie of the Today programme 
offered the St James’s shopping centre, 
Edinburgh — and it goes without saying 
that the Bull Ring, Birmingham, will be on 
everyone’s list So, let the bulldozers roll . . . 

But, hang on. Who are we to say what is 
ugly? Where are the arbiters of taste who 
can speak ex cathedra? Not everyone has 


the confidence of the Sultan of Oman who 
recently announced a ban on ugly build- 
ings. (It seems he meant non-Arabic build- 
ings.) What is beautiful to one person is 
repulsive to another. And beauty is often a 
function of the age. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment, now revered as a Gothic revival 
masterpiece, were reviled at the time. Dis- 
raeli remarked that if the architect were to 
be hang ed m public, it might put a stop to 
such blunders in ftiture. The former FT 
building in the City, castigated when built, 
was later loaded with awards. Victorian 
buildings were regarded as ugly in the mid- 
century but have now been rehabilitated. 
The new British Library was heavily criti- 
cised while being built blit is already awash 
with plaudits. The modernist “carbuncle” 
that Prince Charles prevented from being 
built as foe extension to foe National 
Gallery in London has enthusiasts. Mr 
Sbeerman’s dreaded Battersea Power 
station is a wonderful example of industrial 
townscape to others and Centre Point has 
now been listed. Some people even nourish 
revisionist thoughts about the brutalist 
tower blocks. This is not to say that the St 
James building in Edinburgh or the Mar- 
sham Street monstrosity will be tomor- 
row’s architectural shrines, merely that we 
need a lot of time to be really sure. A 

mTnpnnhrmV 

Let’s surf, Tony 

And glimpse the others too 

THE Prime Minister has done well to 
expand foe Number 10 Internet web site 
inaugurated by bis predecessor. Apart from 
lots of service information about Downing 
Street and its previous occupants (written 
with impeccable impartiality), it contains 


interactive chat rooms where foe public 
can discuss policies on economics, educa- 
tion and health — or start their own 
debates which ministers may join from 
time to time. If you type foe words “sound 
bites” in the site’s search engine, as like as 
not you will get some real sound bites (like 
a brief audio recording from a recent Robin 
Cook speech). One of the few qualifications 
is that the print is so in places that 
people might have difficulty reading it. 

This month’s high point will be a live 
question and answer session by foe Prime 
Minister, claimed to be the first of its kind 
for a PM in Europe (though foe Chancellor, 
Gordon Brown did a live session at the ttma 
of the last budget). If this turns out to be a 
successful experiment it could be a good 
place for MPs to recycle questions that 
don’t get answered properly during the 
Commons question time. Either way it is a 
welcome extension of the democratic pro- 
cess and of foe opening up of Westminster. 

The trouble is, like all innovations, it 
only whets foe appetite for more. Why can’t 
foe Prime Minister put more official gov- 
ernment documents and civil service 
papers on the Internet so that open discus- 
sion can be encouraged before decisions are 
made? They are all paid for out of our faves 
and it would cost hardly anything extra to 
put them on foe Net since they will mainly 
have been prepared in electronic form 
anyway. There could be a reg ular monthly 
or even weekly question time for all Cabi- 
net ministers so they can be directly an- 
swerable to the public. And why not have a 
live video link to Cabinet meetings giving 
regular still snapshots? We wouldn’t expect 
to be allowed to bear what was going on 
(well, not yet) but we might be able to 
distinguish between those who fight their 
patch in Cabinet and those who keep quiet 
That would be a start 


Vote Yes, for the sake of all our Stephens JSESSSKSEKS; 


I IMitiNG poli t ical parties* 
L-spending would not limit 
political debate, as Lord 
McAlpine says (Tips from the 
trough, April 16). It would 
focus the minds of the parties 
aod the commentators on the 
content erf what they say , 
rather than on who’s got the 
glitziest presentation. What 
could be better evidence of 
parties’ reliability with tax-, 
payers' money than the effec- 
tiveness with which they 
spend s fixed sum for cam- 
paigning? 

Patrick Wallace. 

London. 

S O, Ian MacGregor was a 
bigwig in Religion in 
American Life, slogan: “The 
family that prays together, . 
stays together" (Obituaries, 
April 14). Shame that didn’t 
apply to families ripped apart 
in mine and steel disputes. 
Good-to see ethics in action. 
Dave Hewttt. 


ing up wim religion in its 
conclusions, as JamesKen-. 
nard (Letters, April 9) ob- 
served. but it seems that it is 
now using religion's methods. 
The launch of a modern 
itoah’s Ark (Report, April 15) 
from the Kennedy Space Cen- 
tre actsas a pleasant confirma- 
tion of thteencoiiraging trend. 

R <»njflm<Ti EHon 

Manchester. 


load of napalm (Wanted: *afe 
home for napalm train. April 
16) can I have it? I’ve been 
trying to rid my garden of 
chickweed for years. 

David Knott. „ .. 

Walton-cm-Thames. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 

postal address. We may edit . 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. The Country 
Diary Is on Page 14 


Y OU cannot Imagine my 
sense of relief when an 
agreement on Northern 
Ireland was reached. I hope 
that the Unionist Party and 
Sinn Fein will sopport the 
agreement and e n courage 
their supporters to vote Yes In 
the referendum. Meetings this 
coming weekend are the op- 
portunity forthem to do so. 

Thepicture of the IRA 
sniper road sign which had 
been changed from “at work" 
to ‘^ob seeking" (Terror risk 
to peace deal, April 13) was 
especially poignant to me as 
below it was a sign pointing to 
Bessbrook Community Cen- 
tre, hearwhere my son 
Stephen was killed in Febru- 
ary last yearby an IRA sniper. 
The first soldier killed in 
Northern Ireland was Gunner 
Robert Curtis of the Royal Ar 
tillery. I hope that my son, 
who served in the same regir 
ment, will be the last 
Forty-six men and boys 
with the name Stephen have 
been killed in the trouhles — 
soldiers^ policemen and civil- 
ians; Frotestante and Catho- 
lics. Can wenow find a way 
out together, respecting each 
other’s right to tryto achieve 


In bad taste 


I NOTE that men are to be dic- 
tated to regarding their dress 
(Designer makeover for men 
dressing badly, April 16). Who 
will decide what matches? 

Scone ofthe most beautiful 
flowers are pink and exist 
wifhina framework of green 
foliage. Should such flowers 
be removed from the garden? 
Why arestripes and Checks 
taboo? 

Taste in art, d esign, food 
and life is a very personal 
thing. I am sure many men 
will object to being told to 

dress as a mirror image of a . 
tailor’s dummy that has been 
dreamt up by someone with a 

dosed mind who considers 


our aims politically even 
when they conflict? 

Had the Unionists been less 
intransigent over decommis- 
sioning and had John Major’s 
government not been so de- 
pendent an theirvote, I be- 
lieve we could have been for- 
ther down the road to a 
working agreement by now. 
The deteriorating situation 
after Drumcree in 1996 caused ^ 
Stephen to be InBessbrookon ’ 
that February evening when 
he was shot, as his regiment 
was not due to go there until 
April 1997. Sol feel that not 
only the IRA gunman hut the 
hardline Unionists hada part 
to play in his death. 

Ifthe majority of the Union- 
ist politicians do not support 
t his agreement in the run-up 
to the refierendmn. I believe 
our government should con- 
slder how much longer they 
can support them both finan- 
cially and militarily. Hogp 
amounts of money have been 
pumped into Northern Ireland 

through reconciliation fund- 
ing, ftm very little result, it 
would seem, when these pdt 
ticians hold forth. 
RitaRestorkk. 

Peterborough. 


\ A /HATEVER the doubts 
V V and difficulties. South Af- 
rica’s Truth and Reconcilia- 
tion Commission is a genuine 
effort to heal a nation (Leader, 
April 15). There is no compara- 
ble structure for Northern Ire- 
land and I suspect there can- 
not be, as the truth win be too 
frightening because of the 
possible disclosures of state 
involvementWecloseour 
mind to these things atom- 
peril and store up unresolved 
grievances which will erupt 
for many years to come. 
Marcus Johns. 

London. 

I1UGO Young’s analysis (In 
11 Ireland for once, politi- 
cians have taught the cynics a 
lesson, April 14) of the “second 
guessing and triple sub-tex- 
tual meaning" at work in the 
peace deal is seriously flawed. 
The good and kindly light 
shining in Northern Ireland 
denotes the triumph ofEn- 
Ughtenment Protestantism on 
all sides. 

Gerry Adams’s hero, Wolfe 
Tone, was an archetypal Prot- 
estant rationalist, and every- 
one about the Stormont peace 
table is a disciple of Tone's 


pngt.TC nl ight w imanf material- 
ism. To the degree that they 
are successful, the true benefi- 
ciaries will be Sinn Fbin, ■ 
whose Enlightenment ratio- 
nalism is now more perfectly 
Protestant than that of their 
Orange opponents. 

Peter Higgbison. 
Wolverhampton. 

I RISH Americans, like Irish 
Britons, are entitled to have 
their historical antecedents . 
and cultural ethnicity 
respected (Faux Irish, April 
17). FOr a variety of reasons, be 
it the Irish civil war, the fam- 
ine, poverty or other reasons, 
mfflions oflrish people over 
decades have left Ireland. 

Often disenfranchised from 
their heritage, history, lan- 
guage and culture, the Irish 
diaspora have fought to pre- 
serve their Identity against 
persecution and ridicule. 

I am sony that Mark Steel 
finds this a little cloying. 
Kevin Meagher . 

Bolton. 

I F THE bard men of the Or- 
ange Order wish to call 
themselves Loyalists they 
have to declare to whom (or to 


what) they are loyaL The dec- 
larations from their leader- 
ship since last Friday show no 
loyalty whatsoever to the UK 
mainland. Ind eed, wp arc all 
now “traitors”. So who are 
they loyal to now? 

Harry Bntterworth. 
Reading. 

THE paramilitaries may 
I think it humiliating to give 
to their former enemies 
weapons they bought with 
good cash. But if we allow the 
paramilitaries to sell their ar- 
senals on the international 
arms market, they can salvage 
both their honour and their 
investment Perhaps Jona- 
than Aitken could assist 
Robert Sather. 

CheshamBois, 

Bucks. 

P LEASE can we now ask 
Senator George Mitchell 
to go to the Middle East? 
Helene NeaL 
Nafisworth, Glos. 

C OULD we ask Senator 
Mitchell to turn his atten- 
tion to Cyprus? 

Dr Owen Ashton. 

Stafford. 


I SHOULD like to reassure 
1 your readers that the 
National Blood Service, far 
from taking donors for 
granted, values them very 
highly (Letters, April 11). 

Much has changed since 
Richard Titmuss wrote his in- 
spirational book. The Gift 
Relationship, in 1969. The dis- 
covery of blood-borne viruses 
such as HIV and hepatitis B 
and C has made the protection 
of the blood supply much more 
complex. We are now required 
to ask donors a series of ques- 
tions, including some about 
their lifestyle, which unfortu- 
nately does take time. 

As to waiting times, we are 
investigating various ways of 
avoiding queues by, for 
instance, introducing appoint- 
ments' systems and extending 
opening hours. We are also 
planning to introduce a new 
tick-box questionnaire, which 
we hope will speed up the 
health-screening procedure. 

We need 10,000 donations a 
day. Fortunately, we can 
count on the loyalty of our 


existing donors, but we also 
want to attract new donors, 
who can enrol by caning 0345 
711 711. They can be assured of 
a warm welcome. 
MikeFogden. 

Chairman, National 
Blood Service, 

Watford, Herts. 

P RESENTLY blood and 
blood products are sup- 
plied to the private sector at 
bargain-basement “handling 
charges". These are set at less 
than £50 per unit And there is 
no proper system for checking 
that this charge is passed on 
exactly to the private sector’s 
patients. 

A more realistic charge 
would be from £100 to £150 per 
□nit, depending on its nature. 
An increase would be gener- 
ally popular and particularly 
acceptable to volunteer blood 
donors wbo want our NHS to 
benefit from their goodwill 
and not profit-making hospi- 
tals and clinics. 

Jim Brim ton. 

Edinburgh. 
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Jewish vote 


that he or she knows what is 
tasteful in terms of dress. 
DrlDavies. 

Ballygowaii, Co Down. 


I tantiy sexist tone. In these 
days of equality and harmony 


between the sexes, such an 
article was inappropriate and 
unfaicj; folly expect you to 
redress the balance with a 
fixture piece entitled “Women 
can’t drive”. 

Mark Redhead. 

Ti on do n 


I to g Gwald RaiifVtmn 'H 
attack on the Board of Depu- 
ties of British Jews seems ill-, 
advised. He calls the board un- 
representative. because not all 
Jews belong to synagogues or 
organisations represented on 
ih But since its formation in ' 
1760, the board has champi- 
oned the interests of British 
jews, whether members of for- - 
mal bodies or not, and, 
whether or not they have cho- 
sen to exercise voting rights. 

Today, in addition to syna- 
gogues, from Orthodox to Pro- 
gressive, deputies are elected 
by such representative insti- 
tutions as the Association of 


Jewish Ex-Servicemen and 
Women, B’nai B’rith — the 
world's largest Jewish mem- 
bership service organisation 
— the Jewish Association of 
Cultural Societies, and the 
Union of Jewish Students. 

I wonder whether they 
would prefer, as you do. to sup- 
port the maverick Mr Kauf- 
man, who has not been elected 
to represent any of these, yet 
sets himself up as a superior 
Spokesman for his co-religion- 
ists. As you say. Mr Kanftnan 
is “hardly famed for his mod- 
esty”. Like the Guardian, de- 
baters have not shrunk from 
opposing Israel's Labour gov- 
ernments, as well as the Ne- 
tanyahu administration. 
Wally LeaL 
London. 


TURKEY. 

(NOTH* 




Out to lunch 



in this- country for 15 years 
now, ever since the poblica- 
tlan of my first coakery-cnm- 
Ufestyle book. Coping With 
Courgettes, and surdy' it’s 
Hina my achievement was 


S ORRY to be pasred 
over -r again! - 
this year s Glenfid- 

dich -Award forfood-. 

writing- Sorry not formyselL 
that is, but for tiw many : 
conutiess millions who share 
my passionate interest in foe 
state of food in. ftf* «nng 
My colleagues would be the 
first to adrtotthatrvebera^ 

the forefront of food-writing 


Of conrse, 1 ti» overnight 
of Coping With Cour- 
gettes led to my entire Coping 
With ... series, including 
Coping With Cottage Cheesft 
Coping- With Lasagne and 
Coping With Blancmange. 
Many reviewers^ -pr aised fids 
series for being so “intensely 
personal"', and I took- care to 
mhr fhe rectoes with very Iff** 
vate anecdotes . inspired by 
them, Winding details <rf my 
(then) husbands deeply, un- 
happy time- coming to terms 
wtthbuHmia. 

Recently, I’ve veered more 
into the realms of restaurant 
criticism — a vital rtfla far 
any real writer In these pw- 
! otal times. My Lunching With 
Littlejohn restaurant column 
has long been fixe most popu- 


lar feature in The Observer,, 
so much so that they lest 
week moved its rather doll 
Feace.Comes To Northern Ire- 
land headline to the bottom of 
the page, replacing it with the 
more lively, Bel Little john: 
What X Thought of My Creme 
Brtilee. 

■ Like so manr.brfilfant 
ideas, Lundies .With Little- 
john is actually dead-simple. 1 
take a dose friend along to 
review a leading restaurant 
in L ondon or farther afield (I 
once went to Croydon, can 
yon believe itt) then I write up 
the meal as only, someone 
who's deeply concerned about 
food knows how. 

Last week, I schlepped 
ajnng to a new Italian, off the 
Portobollo Road with my good 
wintft Janet Street-Porter. Did 
you read it? You should have. 
It was everything a good res- 
taurant review shouhihe: in- 
tensely-personaL. soul-baring, 
informative not just about the 
writer and the writer’s com- 


panion but also about all the 
latest ups and downs in their 
private lives, plus plenty of 
pithy, up-to-the-minute obser- 
vations about the Zeitgeist 
(have you noticed haw bird- 
watching, maroon, Glen 
- Campbell and premium bonds 
are all making a comeback?) 
and a truly dazzling turn of 
phrase applied to that most 
important part of any restau-,. 
rant review — the reviewer. ; 

I N THE first 300 words, I 
told how my ex, Don, bless 
htm (not!) had run off with . 
a former actress he met In 
an Italian restaurant, though < 
this one was not In FortobeDo : 
but in Pimlico. To my certain | 
knowledge this actress had 
only ever been in one episode i 
of Casualty, and then only as 

a honsewlfe with a nosehleed, 

so I don’t suppose she was 
.paying for her own meaL 
Inspired by the restaurant, 

I let my Observer readers into 
my world, and confessed that 


I was so engrossed in telling 
Janet about the way Don used 
to leave his fillhy underpants 
around the place expecting 
the Little Woman to tidy up 
after him (charming!) that 
frankly I failed to notice what 
the first course was, though it 
may well have been either a 
salady sort of thing or some 
kind of pasta. Whatever. 

Fra: the mam body erf the 
article, prompted by the 
arrival of our main course 
(s ome th ing a little bit chick- 
eny, or so my notes tell me) 1 
got down to describing a 
disastrous meal I once had 
with the late Dorothy Squires, 
when I was attempting to per- . 
suade her to take up the post ; 
of vice-president of Women in 
the Media. 

This in turn allowed me to 
wax lyrical about my life-en- 
hancing experience singing 
did Moody Blues numbers an 
a beach in Morocco with Jack 
Straw some time in the late 
1970s. Great days Indeed ■ — 


and where better to write 
about them than a restaurant 
column? 

Instead of going on about 
the sweet, I described Janet’s 
brilliant new Stella McCart- 
ney trouser-suit in lilacs and 
deep, deep browns, and ber 
pif^nB — already in develop" 
moat — for a series of TV 
walks with Chris Evans 
around historic Lake Como. 

I ended the piece by saying 
that after a couple of coffees, 
which tasted pretty much like 
coffee, we left the restaurant 
(note subs — name to follow) 
and moazied around Portbello 
market for 20 minutes, pick- 
ing up great bargains. 

Re-reading this week's res- 
taurant piece, 1 was knocked 
back by Just bow giving they 
are compared to so many 
others who just write in labo- 
rious detail about — yawn! — - 
the restaurant they're 
visiting. 

Memo to foe 1999 Glenfid- 
dich jury: get a life. 


Game for an adventure? On your bike then 
for the Macmillan Cappadocia Cycling 
Challenge in Turkey. 

From 10-18 October 1998. you’ll 
cycle through one of the oldest, most 
unusual landscapes on earth. Snow 
capped volcanoes, underground cities, 
and troglodyte dwellings will await you. 

Not to mention the satisfaction of raising 
money for Macmillan Cancer Relief, who 
fund specialist nurses, doctors and buildings 
for cancer treatment and care. 

Interested? Call 01344 873 920 or efip the 
coupon below. 






■ Telephone 

I (daytime) 1 

I Fm oner 18 years of age [~| 


Macmillan^ 

cancer relief 5 


Send to- MxmtSan ChaOenge Team, PO Box t660. Ascot, Berio. SL5 7XT 
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Pol Pot 


Ruler of the chasm of darkness 


P OL POT. leader of 
the Khmer Rouge, 
was one of the 
most reviled fig- 
ures of the 20th 
century. In his four years as 
prime min ister of Democratic 
Kampuchea, he attempted to 
remake an Impoverished 
south-east Asian nation into a 
model of radical Maoism. His 
paranoia and brutality sent it 
into a chasm of darkness In 
which as many as two mflljry n 
died. Pol Pot’s enduring leg- 
acy is the thousands of mas; 
graves that litter Cambodia 
but he was chillingly unre- 
pentant up to his death at the 
age of 73, saying recently that 
his “conscience was dear.” 

Scholars will long debate 
what drove a man described 
by those who knew him as 
gentle and unassuming to cre- 
ate a system under which 
famil y life was erased, chil- 
dren became torturers, and 
even loyal followers of the 
regime were bludgeoned to 
death in their thousands. 

Pol Pot came to power in 
April 1975 and set about creat- 
ing what the Khmer Rouge 
saw as a rural utopia without 
money, or private property. 
The cities were emptied and 
Cambodia’s history began 
again at Year Zero. 

There are few dues in his' 
childhood to explain the vio- 
lence he unleashed in later 
life. His father was a moder- 
ately wealthy fanner and his 
mother had connections at 
the royal court in Phnom 
Penh. At the age of six he was 
sent to the city for his educa- 
tion and later attended a 
boarding school for bright 
students. In 1948 he was 
among the first students sent 
on government scholarships 
to attend university in 
France. 

His political Ideas began to 
form in Paris where he aim- 
lessly studied radio engineer- 
ing. failin g to get a degree but 
becoming drawn to the opti- 
mistic vision of communism 
then circulating. In an inter- 
view In October 1997 Pd Pot 
said he began reading about 
the French revolution, spend- 
ing his scholarship money on 
second-hand books and copies 
of the French Communist 
Party newspaper L’Humanite. 

Opposition to French rule 
In Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos was centred in the Indo- 
china Communist Party 
which attracted many stu- 
dents at the time. With com- 
munist victories in China and 
across Eastern Europe, Marx- 
ism seemed the way to liber- 
ate Cambodia from the 
French- Pol Pot began to at- 
tend study sessions organised 


by the French Communist 
Party. Another person who 
attended the meetings would 
later describe him as “the 
most intelligent, the most 
convinced, the most intransi- 
gent It was he who animated 
the debates and most im- 
pressed the newcomers”. 

Pol Pot returned to Cambo- 
dia in 1953, just before the 
country won its Independence 
under King Sihanouk, who 
abdicated to take up a posi- 
tion as head of government It 
was at this time that his revo- 
lutionary fervour developed. 


he late r said. Shocked on his 
retora by foe poverty of his 

% 

fo 1958, he began teaching 
at a private college, where 
according to his biographer 

David ChandSerThe was 

remembered for his wiw. af- 
fable manner and his knowl- 
edge erf French literature. He 
was already leading a clan- 
destine life in the Indochina 
Com mun ist Party, building 
up networks of supporters. 2h 
1960, Sihanouk a 

crackdown oh the commu- 
nists during which the par- 
ty’s secretary, Tou Samouth, 
disappeared. Pol Pot stepped 
into his shoes and emerged as 
the head of the party's Cam- 
bodian section.. Accusations 
would later surface that Pol 
Pot had connived in Sa- 
mouth's murder to dear his 
route to the top in what was 
his first act of political vio- 
lence. Prd Pot, however, de- 
nied any role in the kflUng. 

In 1963, he fled to the coun- 
tryside to Lead the resistance 
against Sihanouk. From 
on, he would, become 
“Brother Number One,” the 
-shadowy head erf the Commu- 
nist maquis on the run in 
camps in northeastern Cam- 
bodia. In 1965 he travelled to 
Hanoi, where tensions were 
building with the Vietnam- 
ese. Pol Pot bristled at what 
he saw as their superior atti- 
tude -and demands that the 
Cambodians hold off from 
armed stru ggle against Siha- 
nouk until Horth Vietnam 
had won its war against the 
United States. He later trav- 
elled to China, where the Cul- 
tural Revolution was swirling 
up. Fed Pot was said to have 
been impressed by Mao Ze- 
dong’s vision of permanent 
revolution, his. harnessing of 
young impressionable minds, 
and the destruction of all ves- 
tiges of history. 

T HE armed struggle 
began in 1968 when 
Khme r Rouge guer- 
rillas dash ed with 
the army, and 
police. The situation in Cam- 
bodia began tounraveTand in 
1969 the United Stales began 
its secret bombing of Viet- 
namese bases in Cambodia. 
At the beginning of 1970, Siha- 
nouk left for his animat cure 
at a spa in France and was 
deposed by his chief general 
Lon NoL The new rightwing 
regime in Phnom Penh galva- 
nised the Chinese and Viet- 
namese, previously only luke- 
warm supporters of Pol Pot, 
and they stepped up help. 

Sihanouk was set up in 
Beijing as the nominal head 
of a united front against Lon 
Nol, while Pol Pot took com- 
mand at a headquarters In 
north-eastern Cambodia. He 
had just a few thousand men 
under arms but with Viet- 
namese weapons and training 
they were becoming a more 
effective fore?. Vietnamese 
troops, tempered by years of 
war in their own country, 
held off offensives by Lon NoL 
US bombers took an enor- 
mous toll, beating back 
Khmer Rouge attacks on 
Phnom Penh in 1973. A year 
la t e r the guerrillas formed. a 



noose around the capital. Its 
population had swollen as 
people fled there to escape US 
bombings and the rigid social 
control imposed in areas 
under Khmer Rouge control. 

The final assault on Phnom 
Penh began in the dry season 
in 1975. At the beginning of 
April Lon Ned fled into exile 
and the US embassy was hur- 
riedly evacuated. On April 17 
Pol Pot’s silent soldiers, many 
of them just young teenagers 
clad in hlack pyjamas, ar- 
rived in the city and ordered 
all two million people to evac- 
uate. In the intense heat 
people were foixed on to the 
roads on foot, families were 
separated in the crush, even 
hospital wards were savagely 
cleared. As far as the Khmer 
Rouge were concerned, they 
were all enemies. 

Only when the city was 
empty did Pol Pot arrive to 


take over. He became prime 
minister in the shadowy gov- 
ernment that presided over a 
smouldering ghost town. He 
began to work on the Four 
Year plan u nder which Cam- 
bodia would make its great 
leap forward to socialism by 
1979. Rice yields would be 
tripled to three tonnes a hect- 
are and a v$st area of land 
would be planted in the ma- 
larial jungles of northeastern 
Cambodia. Those forced out 
of the cities, known as “new 
people" because they were 
supposed to abandon all links 
with the past, were sent to 
these areas to dig canals and 
clear fields. 

Hundreds of thousands di ed 
of disease, hunger and beat- 
ings. Of a population of seven 
million, as many as two mil- 
lion died. The Khmer Rouge 
cadres saw them as expend- 
able, telling them: “Keeping 


you is no gain, rising you is 
no loss”. 

Stubbornly ignorant of file 
realities of Cambodian agri- 
culture, Pol Pot believed rice 
exports would finance his 
new vision of a developed 
Cambodia. Food production 
declined precipitously. Be- 
lieving that the family stood 
in the way of his radical vi- 
sion of socialism, he tried to 
break down the capitalist 
structure by splitting families 
and forcing people to eat in 
communal halls. Driven by 
the virulent Maoism of its 
isolated leaders and their vi- 
sion of a racially pure 
country, the revolution de- 
stroyed everything Cambodi- 
ans held dear, unravelling the 
connections of Buddhism, vil- 
lage life, friends and family. 

By 1977 Pol Pot’s paranoia 
had started to fbel a series of 
rampaging, self-destructive 


From 

guerrilla 
leader to . 
dictator.. - 
Pol Pot 
pictured - 
right in 1970 
leading a 
column of 
Cambodian, 
guerrillas 
though the 
jungle. When 
he became the 
country’s 
ruler (left) he 
ordered the 
population i 
out into the 
rural areas — 
later known 
as the 

killing fields’ 


purges. The deaths and tor- 
ture at Tool Sleng, a school 

fnmpri into an in te rr ogat ion, 
centre named S-21, would be 
one of the most macabre lega- 
cies of his role file stron- 
gest evidence of its i nte n s e 
pathology. Some 16,000 
people, many of them Khmer 
Rouge cadres their fam- 

ilies, passed through Tud 
Sleng, where they were photo- 
graphed and their confessions 
kept in well-ordered files. 

A neat clerical attitude con- 
trasted with unimaginable 
horrors at Tuol Sleng, where 
teenagers became expert at 
gfrap p ing their victims to 
metal bed frames and extract- 
ing false confessions through 
torture. The confessions 
seemed to fulfil Pol Pot’s need 
to see proof that his fantasies 
of betrayal were reaL The 
documents from S-21, Chan- 
dler wrote, “provided his vi- 
sion of the world — with Cam- 
bodia surrounded by enemies 
and the country itself seen as 
concentric circles with the 
party leadership at the 
centre”. 

Tales of what was happen- 
ing in Cambodia started to 
trickle out in 1977 through 
refugees fleeing to Thailand 


but the closed country 
remained an enigma. Western 
analysts were only aide to 
connect the fact that Solath 
Sar and Pol Pot were the same 
person when he was photo- 
graphed on a visit to Beijing. 
However, hidden by the se- 
crecy. Pol Pot’s regime was 
starting to unravel. T ensions 
were rising with the Vietnam- 
ese who had sent troops 
across the border to retaliate 
for Cambodian massacres on 
their side. In December, he 
cut relations with Hanoi and 
accused Vietnam of aggres- 
sion. Hanoi, which had 
remain ed silent until then, 
began referring to his “bar- 
baric, medieval policies." 

On December 25, 1978 Viet- 
nam sent 100,000 men across 
the border and quickly de- 
stroyed Cambodian defences. 
Sihanouk, who had spent the 
previous years under house 
arrest, was hustled out on a 
plane to Beijing less than 24 
hours before the Vietnamese 


arrived in the capital. Pol Pot 
fled to Thailand aboard a heli- 
copter on tbe morning of Jan- 
uary 7, 1979. 

That day marked the end of 
what Cambodians call “the 


era of the contemptible Pot. 
But it did not mark the end of 
his career. Supported by the 
Thai military, he was able to 
regroup on the frontier and 
rebuild some of his guerrilla 
unit s, although he was sup- 
posed to have stepped down 
as head of the Khmer Rouge 
in favour of the supposedly 
more innocuous Khieu Sam- 
phan His rhetoric turned 
more to stirring up the an- 
cient pagyinns of Cambodian 
natinnaiism and the deep fear 
of being swamped by Viet- 
nam. After 1981 he disap- 
peared from public view, liv- 
ing in guarded camps along 
the border and travelling to 
Beijing for medical treatment 
for his persistent malaria. 

Little is known about his 
personal life or personality 
other than descriptions of 
him as raim and charismatic. 
He married Khieu Ponnary, a 


Pol Pot 
destroyed 
everything 
Cambodians 
held dear 


teacher he met in Paris, in 
July 1956. A sombre, austere 
wo man whose sister was mar- 
ried to Khmer Rouge leader 
Ieng Sary, she would eventu- 
ally spiral down into madness 
and spent much of tbe 1980s 
in a hospital in Beijing. Pol 
Pot married for a second time 
in the 1980s to a peasant wom- 
an in her thirties called Sar. 
She bore him his only child, a 
daughter bom in 1986. 

Vietnam began to pull its 
troops out of Cambodia in 
1989 and two years later a 
peace agreement was signed 
in Paris. Pol Pot refused to 
allow his party to join elec- 
tions and soon the Khmer 
Rouge were marginalised, cut 
off by their patrons in China. 

After ordering the execu- 
tion of one of his lieutenants 
Son Sen. who he believed had 
tried to betray him. Pol Pot 
attempted to flee but was cap- 
tured and tried by his former 
supporters, not for crimes 
against humanity but for bis 
role In the internal struggles 
of the Khmer Rouge. His 
bizarre trial, at which crowds 


chanted slogans while he sat 
impassive and unmoved, was 
filmed by American journal- 
ist Nate Thayer who later in- 
terviewed Pol Pot, his first 
contact with a Western jour- 
nalist since the early 1980s. 

The interview revealed his 
profound delusions and his 
Intense hatred of the Viet- 
namese. He denied even 
knowing about the deaths at 
Tuol Sleng, which he de- 
scribed as an “exhibition" set 
up by the Vietnamese. He told 
Thayer that although the 
Khmer Rouge, had made mis- 
takes, their actions were jus- 
tified by the threat of annex- 
ation from Vietnam. “I came 
to carry out the struggle, not 
to kill people ... my con- 
science is clear. As I told you 
before, they fought against us. 
so we had to take measures to 
defend ourselves.” 

Pol Pot spent his last 
months under house arrest in 
a wood and thatch hut, par- 
tially blind after a stroke in 
1995. His books had been 
takpn from him and he com- 
plained of boredom although 
he was allowed a radio on 
which he listened to the Voice 
of America. Although be 
talked about the deaths of his 
compatriots in a flat mono- 
tone, he was animated when 
discussing his health, accord- 
ing to Thayer. “You look at 
me from the outside, you 
don’t know what I have 
suffered.” 

In 1987. he told a group of 
political students that as long 
as his followers continued the 
fight against the Vietnamese, 
he would “die peacefully”. 
His weakened force of guerril- 
las are barely capable of fight- 
ing now. But Pol Pot leaves 
behind a country and people 
still recovering from his 
years in power. When Cambo- 
dian refugees from his tenor 
arrived in the United States 
some were blind. Doctors 
could find no physical reason 
for their loss of sight, which 
seemed to have been caused 
by intense trauma. Pol Pot’s 
legacy was a country where 
people willed themselves to 
be blind rather than witness 
more of the agonies be 
wrought 


Robert Tempter 


Pol Pot (Saloth Sari, guerrilla 
leader and dictator, bom Janu- 
ary 1925; died April 15, 1998 




* 


Sir Ronald Millar 


Birthdays 


Putting words in Thatcher’s mouth 


R onald Miliar, who 
has died aged 78, was 
a traditional play- 
wright with a flair for 
by-passing theatrical fashion 
with lucky rather than pre- 
meditated career moves. Just 
as his tone as a popular play- . 
wright became unfashionable 
he found a new and effective 
voice in party politics as 
scriptwriter and phrase- 
maker for Conservative Party 
leaders, most notably Marga- 
ret Thatcher. 

His most remembered 
phrase is likely to be her “U 
turn If you like; the lady's not 
for turning” for the 1980 party 
conference. It was a play on 
words from the title of Chris- 
topher Fry’s largely forgotten 
play The Lady's Not For Burn- 
ing which Millar had hit on 
almost casually and Thatcher 
had accepted without enthusi- 
asm. “Ronnlficatton” became 
party slang for chopping up 
speeches which might other- 
wise have been acidly ineffec- 
tive into short pithy sen- 
tences and putting an 
arresting human gloss on 
them. In the Thatcher era at 
least, “Ronnie” became al- 
most one of tbe family. 

A large emollient man with 
nis own sense of honour, Mil- 
lar never took a penny for his 
speech writing, nor did he join 
the party. “I have an instinc- 
tive dislike of labels and have 
always found being pinned 
down claustrophobic,” he 
maintained. 

His aversion to the claus- 
trophobic also applied to his 
private life. Though his 
mother lived with him until 
her death and though his sort 
of theatre was compatible 
with the largely homosexual 
theatrical managements of 
the period, he made it plain — 


to playwright Terence Ratti- 
gan and the musical comedy 
composer and manager Ivor 
NoveHo among others — that 
approaches to him on this 
wavelength would be unwel- 
come. He had many women 
friends, but never married. 

His political connections, 
which spanned 16 Conserva- 
tive conferences, would have 
been impossible for a more 
egotistically distinctive char- 
acter. Party grandees called 
him “Bonnie” with ease and 
nsed him as a universal 
sounding-board. 

The sort of wor kmanl i k e, 
humane rmrifH e nlace plays he 
wrote such as The Bride Came 
Back and Abelard and Heloise 
— even though the latter did 
have an uncharacteristic 
nude scene — were, like Mil- 
lar himaaif, more agreeable 
fham memorable. 

He was bom in Reading to 
parents involved in amateur 
dramatics. When his father 
was killed in a motorcycle 
accident; his mother became 
a professional actress. 

Millar was sent to boarding 
school at Bexhill and the cul- 
ture shock was profound; it 
was perhaps this experience 
that gave him steel behind the 
agreeable smile. From there 
he went to Charterhouse. 
After seeing some Dodie 
Smith plays he revised his 
early dramatisation of Sabati- 
ni’s The Lion’s Skin and his 
mother's agen t , while point- 
ing out that it ran to only 12 
minutes, promised to keep it 
and present it to him an the 
night of his first big hit. 
which he duly did. 

* In meantime , Millar 
went to King's College. Cam- 
bridge, and starred as Creon 
in Antigone and in the 1939 
Footlights revue with the 



Ronald 
Millar — he 
declined the 
offer of a safe 
Conservative 
seat, later 
reflecting in 
his memoirs, 
'Except a&a 
theme fora 
play, rm 
not really 
interested 
in politics’ 


fixture comedian Jimmy Ed- 
wards. When war came, he 
volunteered for the navy bat 
was invalided out - with a 
stomach ailment, leaving him 
free to star in Hermlone Gin- 
gold revues, work in Kew and 
Blackpool, write what eventu- 
ally became bis first foil play. 
Zero Hour, and play a gun- 
nery officer In the film We 
Dine at Dawn. 

Eric POrtman. one of the 
Aim’s stars, agreed to appear 
in Zero Hour. James Agate, 
doyen of critics, liked it and 
Millar was launched as a 
playwright He declined the 
offer by cr iti c and MP Bever- 
ley Baxter to find him a safe 
Conservative seat, later 
reflecting In his memoirs, A 
View From the Wings West 


End West Coast Westminster, 
“Except as a theme for a play. 
I’m not really interested in 
politics.” 

It was his play Frieda about 
a German girl who marries a 
Briton and encounters such 
anti-German feeling in this 
country that she considers 
suicide which, when it was 
finally put on, got Millar no- 
ticed. It was subsequently 
filmed at Ealing with a scriot 
by Millar. 

He then went to Hollywood 
as a sc rip t w r it er where he 
thrived for fo ur ye ars, but the 
movie studio system was al- 
ready breaking down and the 
pufi of London was too strong. 
Miliar arrived back to write 
plays such as The Bride and 
the Bachelor at the very H ffia 


when such well-mannered 
comedies were falling out of 
fashion. 

It was the novelist CP 
Snow who set him on what 
was in a sense his second 
career: dramatising the 
works of other writers. After 
he saw Snow’s The Affair on a 
bookstall at Euston station 
he couldn’t put it down and 
rang Snow suggesting he do 
the dramatisation. Snow was 
regarded by many as an old 
stick too dry to make good 
theatre, but in plays such as 
The Affair, The Net o Men, The 
Masters, The Case in Question 
and A Coat qf Varnish, Millar 
— the arch populariser — 
proved the doubters wrong. 

After dramatising William 
Clark's political novel Num- 
ber Ten, Millar was nearly 50 
and decided on a pause to re- 
think. At a dinner with Regi- 
nald Maudling In 1969, he told 
him that their party political 
broadcasts were “bloody 
awful” but did not know that 
a fellow guest was Geoffrey 
Tucker, the man responsible 
for t h em. Tucker called him 
up next day and asked him 
exactly what he meant Millar 
told hfm Anri soon found him- 
self pithily rewriting Edward 
Heath’s speeches, before and 
after the Conse r v a ti v e victory 
in 1970. 

O NCE Millar wrote a 
10-minute speech for 
Heath to replace one 
suggested by a politi- 
cian who in Millar’s view was 

a “non -communicator — Mar- 
garet Thatcher. But in the 
end, she proved to be more 
responsive to presentation 
Ideas than Heath had been. 

Their rapport was sealed 
when Millar wrote a short 
speech for her from his seat 


in the stalls while rehearsing 
The Case in Question. He in- 
cluded in it a quotation from 
Abraham Lincoln: “Don’t 
make the rich poorer, wafcp 
the poor richer.” From her 
handbag Thatcher produced a 
weitwom piece of paper with 
the same words on it, reveal- 
ing that she always carried it 
with her. 

Later he would often pull 
the curtains at five In the 
morning after especially 
fraught eve-of -conference- 
speech deliberations. He be- 
came used to, and respected, 
her fairly constant, “But it’s 
not ME, dear!” response to 
words he or someone else had 
written for her. 

Ronnie was “in’’ for 
Thatcher’s II years in power. 
He was invited to Chequers 
after his mother died. He was 
near Thatcher and. like her. 
had a narrow escape when 
the IRA bombed the Grand 
Hotel during file 1984 Brigh- 
ton conference. He exited 
from the charmed circle when 
Thatcher departed In 1990. 
■only for John Major to ring 
him up on the eve of the 1991 
conference to ask him to “run 
his eye over” his speech. 

So the pattern of help went 
on until the Conservatives 
left office in 1997 and Sir Ron- 
ald (be was knighted in 1980) 
found him»ir wandering into 
the Theatre Royal, Haymar- 
ket, of which he had become 
deputy chairman, and failing 
back into the perhaps more 
veracious of the two mediums 
of politics and art 


Dennis Barker 


Ronald Miller, playwright and 
political speech writer, bom No- 
vember 12, 1918, died April 16, 
1998 ' 



Sirimavo Bandaranaike. 
prime minister erf Sri Lanka, 
82; Chris Barber, trombon- 
ist, bandleader, 68; Sean 
Bean, actor, 40; Clare Fran- 
cis. yachtswoman and novel- 


ist, 52: Bella Freud, fashion 
designer, 37; Jane Griffiths. 
Labour MP, 44; Yvonne 
Kapp, biographer of Eleanor 
Marx, 95; James Last, band- 
leader, 69. 



CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


Death Notices 



ON April 9, we published a 
letter from Erin Pizzey saying 
she had been excluded from 
the London Women’s Libera- 
tion Workshop because she 
had objected to bombing at- 
tempts on a BBC van outside 
the Miss World contest and at 
the Post Office Tower. Sally 
Alexander, who was mention- 
ed in the letter, has asked us 
to malm clear that neither she 
nor. to her knowledge, any 
other member of the collec- 
tive, was ever involved in any 
hembing attempts or violence. 

We accept there was never 
any association between the 
collective and the bombing 
attempts. We regret if any 
contr ary impression was con- 
veyed and apologise unre- 
servedly to Professor 
Alexander. 


fied foods to be nx 
source, as stated h 
item (page 2, April 
pany policy is that 
with foo d safety anti 
the UK, the EU. a 
countries that thei 
reason for requiring 
ration erf genetically- 
products now on the 


It is t he po licy of the Guardian 
to correa errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Reader f Edi- 
tor, Ian Metyes. on 017] 239 
SHR 77am to Spirt. Monday to 
Friday. Fax 0171 239 9897. 

E-mail: readeriqjguardiarLco.uk 


CROWLEY. Peacefully on 1401 AprIL John 
Cambridge. aged 91 yaara. Beloved hue- 
band of Dora end tattler or Martin and 
Jennifer. Funeral ortvata. Enquiries u A£- 
Stood toy & Son Funeral Directors, Crew- 
Home. tel: 01460 73228. 


DAWES, M ahftr y n died aged 77 at The 
Circus Nursing Home. Betti. BOt April. 
Funeral ax Batti Crematorium. 21 st April, 
midday, no flowers please. 


On April 1101 


91 years In a Nursing Hama in 
and ol Dora, formerly of 


- . _ Hazel Orem. 

SttJCZport. Lovmg nuaband at the m 
Doris, dear fattier erf Jean and much loved 
grandad of Paler and the late Richard 
Employee of British Ortvor Harris lor SI 
years. Funeral to be held In Sheffield- Fam- 
ily towers only please, bul donations may 

be mode to u 

Office. No-2 
SK8 


81 Ann's Hospice, Appeals 
Fjrjney Lane. Haatd Green, 
3DQ. Enquirteo to Mr J E 


{touch Funeral Director. Telephone 01438 
650 582. 


HADDOCKS. Dr. Lucy. Bacteriologist 
Beloved wife of John Robert Haddocks 


[deceased). Died at ChtalehwsL peacefully 


after a short Illness In her 94m year, 
loved and a really missed by her daughter, 
two slap-grand daughters ana mree stap- 


greatgrandsons. Tom. VRUtam and Adam 
and Ins many people aha had helped, 
fjjtarfrles to W Oden and Sons Lid 0191 
300 2002. 


RAPP (n6e 

over Easter, tged 77, 


Helen. At hoana. 
r --- — — ■ ... w^loved mother oJ 

{Sham and Zi na and grancMHhar trf 
Darius, Roxana. Hannah. Naomi and Sara. 
Funeral at All Sanaa Russian Orthodox 
Church. Emlsmore Gartens. London SW7 
SMlKKS* ? lBl April al 1.19pm. Oonajtons 
a UNICEF pi aase or Dowers and raririas 
U Levarton S Sons. 222 Eversnoit Street 
London WC1. 0171 337 0075. 


W«WV*WGHT. BA Scan Mae Batovfcrfi ct 
Mappatiay Parte. NatttngtRSn. Peace f u lly to 


Uapporiay Park. Notttngtnan. Peacefully to 
hoepltal on 1Q0I April 1898 aged 78 yearn. 
Beloved wile of me law William, motoar of 
Alexandra. Anne. Ala* and Zola. Sadly 
missed hy all the (amity. Tbe funeral w« 
lake place on Wednesday 22nd April at 
Wlltord HIU Crematorium al lASpjn- Family 
Dowers only please, donations (I desired 


only pi e .. 

tar a memorial prize to be eeiaWshad in 
Sore's name may be sent to A. »»• Lymn, 
Robin Hood House. W n tongh w it 


Birthdays 


accuser holloway-* tooi fflrtway. 


Parly to celebrate on 2Bh April. and 
rood lor sale AO Mends w efcu ma. 


place your anruiKicsnMrf tafaphone 
'la 4667 or tax 0171 713 4189 between 
uw 3pm Uon-frt. ■ 
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H»» Guardian Friday Anrii 

Industry begs for halt to interest 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


■ mm ra te rises as more firms take a battering from high pound 

Sterling woe spreading to services 


ChsrtottoDenny 


I ndustry leaders yes- 
terday begged the Bank 
^ England to call a halt 
to interest rate rises as 
new evidence showed 
inai the pain caused by the 
strong pound has spread from 
m anufacturing into the ser- 
vices sector. - 

■Export sales and orders for 
UK arms have slumped to a 
seven-year low, according the 
latest quarterly economic sur- 
vey from the British Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 

Manufacturers are suffer- 
ing export losses, while the 
services sector, which has 
\mtil now shown little signs 
of slowing down, recorded its 
lowest positive ratio for six 
years of fir ms expecting ex- 
port growth. 

BCC deputy director Dr Ian 
Peters said the results 
showed the economy was 
clearly slowing down and ex- 
porters were t aking a “real 
battering.** 

“There is no justification 


5*/ farther interest rate 
S; he said. ‘■The Bank of 
pigland must now display a 
united front and make it dear 
tt^interest rates have 

“Failure to do so, or a deci- 
sion to raise interest rates 
Anther, may be all that is 
needed to tip the manufactur- 
mgsector into recession.” 

For the second month in a 
row, according to the minutes 
of the meeting, the Bank’s 
monetary policy committee 
jras split down the middle in 
March over whether to raise 
rates, with the governor. Ed- 
die George, using his casting 
vote to spare businesses and 
homeowners another in- 
crease in the cost of 
borrowing. 

"Exporters in both manu- 
facturing and services are 
now taking a real battering,*' 
said Dr Peters. "Cheap im- 
ports are adding to the pres- 
sure on manufacturers at 
home, with clear signs of a 
knock-on effect on the service 
sector." 

According to the BCC, 


smaller companies are feeling 
the sharpest pinch from ster- 
ling s strength, with medium- 
sized manufacturing firms ex- 
pecting a squeeze on profits. 

Slower growth at home 
brought man u fa cturers' con- 
paence levels down to their 
lowest for five years. They ex- 
pect to take on fewer staff 
Companies in the service sec- 
tor are still expecting employ- 
ment to increase. 

Michael Dicks, UK econo- 
mist at Lehman Brothers, 
said the survey pointed to 
weaker than expected growth 
in the first three months of 
the year. "Next week's GDP 
report might not be so upbeat 
after all,” he said. "We had 
assumed, before today’s num- 
bers, that it would show real 
GDP growth of 0.7 per cent, 
quarter-on-quarter — faster 
than in the fourth quarter of 
last year. Now, however, we 
will look for 0.6 per cent ~ 
the same as in that quarter." 

David Hillier, from Bar- 
clays Capital, said the survey 
showed companies in the ser- 
vice sector expected thing s to 


Getting tougher for exporters 

Export sates, percentage balance reporting sales increase 
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get worse. The survey sug- 
gested inflationary pressures 
were subdued and that rates 
bad peaked, he said. 

But Richard Hey from ABN 
Amro said: "There is little to 
suggest that the above-trend 
growth services have enjoyed 
over the past 18 months has 
come to an end.” The balance 
of firms reporting increased 
domestic sales pointed to ex- 


pansion In the services sector 
of about 4 per cent, year on 
year. 

Mr Qey warned that an in- 
creasing number of firms 
were reporting they were hav- 
ing to pay higher wages to at- 
tract staff. "There is little 
here to suggest that the infla- 
tionary threat of the labour 
market has been lifted," he 
said. 


Numbers game 
adds to experts’ 
disagreement 


B ANK of England experts 
who decide the cost of 
borrowing pay careful at- 
tention to surveys like the 
one released yesterday by 
the British Chambers of 
Commerce, writes Charlotte 
Denny. 

When the economy is at a 
turning point — at the top 
or bottom of a business 
cycle -7- surveys are often 
more up to date than offi- 
cial figures, partly because 
they take less time to com- 
pile. Surveys such as those 
produced by the BCC or the 
CBI o»n be a month ahead. 

Recent manufacturing 
survey results have puzzled 


the policy-makers. While 
the official figures pointed 
to a contraction in the sec- 
tor at the end of last year, 
the BCC and CBI surveys 
suggested strong domestic 
orders were m a long up fo r 
the weakness in exports. 
Hence the significance of 
yesterday's survey, which 
also showed a drop in home 
sales. 

The Bank’s monetary pol- 
icy committee pored over 
the contradiction between 
the survey data and- the 
official figures at Its March 
meeting. The minutes pub- 
lished on Wednesday 
showed that hawks and 


doves favoured the figures 
that supported their respec- 
tive cases. 

The hawks claimed the 
surveys were more reliable' 
and the Office fbr National 
Statistics’ first guess at 
manufacturing output 
should be regarded warily, 

because it was generally 
revised upwards. The doves 
said surveys did not track 
the revised nffiniai figures 
well, and recent revisions 
were downwards rather 
than upwards. 

The BCC survey also 
offers policy-makers a 
snapshot of the services 
sector — a much larger 
chunk of the economy than 
man ufa ctur i ng. Here, offi- 
cial data are less compre- 
hensive even though they 
cover nearly two-thirds of 
economic output. 

But yesterday’s figures 
suggest that growth will 
have been lower than ex- 
pected in first three months 
of the year. This will be fur- 
ther awiimmitfon for the 
doves. 



Prize catch 



£832,000 for 
a month’s work 


Ian King 


J OHN Jackson, former 
deputy chairman of the 
conglomerate Hillsdown 
Holdings, was paid £832.000 in 
1997 — even though he was in 
office for only one month of 
the year. 

According to the food, fur- 
niture and house-building 
company’s annual report, Mr 
Jackson, who left Hillsdown 
at the end of January last 
year, received a pay-off of 
£792,000 as compensation for 
his loss of office. 

He was also paid £26,000 for 
his month’s work and 
received benefits in kind val- 
ued at £15,000. 

At the time of his depar- 
ture. Hillsdown described the 
move as amicable and by mu-- 
tual agreement, adding that 
Mr Jackson would be 
awarded a year's salary as 
compensation. 

According to the report, the 
golden handshake comprises 
a compensation payment of 
£459,000, along with a contri- 
bution of £333.000 to Mr Jack- 
son's pension scheme. 

News of the pay-off is cer- 
tain to outrage long-suffering 
shareholders in HUlsdown, 
which recently announced a 
fall in full-year pre-tax profits 
— including one-off items — 
from £129 million to £110 mil- 
lion. 


At the time of that an- 
nouncement, Sir John Nott, 
the former Conservative min- 
ister who chairs Hillsdown, 
said that the company would 
take action to improve its dis- 
mal return to shareholders, 
and promised to consider a 
“foil range of options". 

Sir John is expected to out- 
line what action the hoard 
will take at next month's 
annual meeting, and specula- 
tion is rife in the City that 
Hillsdown could break itself 
up, or at least demerge its 
house-building business, 
Fairview Homes. 

Mr Jackson, aged 48, had 
been with Hillsdown for 20 
years — Including eight as 
deputy chairman — and at 
the time of his departure was 
the company’s second-biggest 
individual shareholder, after 
Sir Harry Solomon, Hills- 
down's founder. 

No one from Hillsdown was 
available last night to discuss 
the matter. 

• Sir Christopher Lewinton, 
chairman of the engineering 
group TL received a 2 per cent 
pay increase last year, taking 
his earning to £1.16 million, 
according to the company’s 
annual report. 

William Laule, chief execu- 
tive of TI — which was rele- 
gated from the FTSE 100 in- 
dex during the period — saw 
his salary rise from £396,000 
to £500.000. 


News in brief 


James Keen 


Cn«rtin g nrtri» gown tnhnnlf fln g Tws snnh nsPriTiiy Charles and KDv Cmmollv (below right), the Honse ofHardv plans a chain of Fax-low's stores across Britain photograph, martw goowin 


Reel deal lands big fish 
by netting royal supplier 


ON SEPTEMBER 25, 1996, we published an article under the 
headline "Rogue trader cost UBS £500,000" which reported the 
outcome of the disciplinary proceedings brought by the Securi- 
ties and Futures Authority against UBS and two of its traders, 
one or whom was James Keen. The SFA never suggested that 
Mr Keen deliberately concealed losses or that he acted dishon- 
estly. We regret our report suggested otherwise and we have - 
apologised to Mr Keen and paid his legal costs and appropriate 
damages. 


TONY MAY on the merger of two upmarket fishing stores 


F ARLOWs and the House 
of Hardy, the shops 
where Prince Charles 
buys his fishing 1 rods and 
probably his waders, too. are 
to merge. 

Last year, Gerry Metcalfe 
was called in to revive the for- 
tunes of House of Hardy, the 
125-year-old maker of exclu- 
sive- fishing rods whose flag* 
ship store in Pall Mall at- 
tracts pop royalty such as 


Eric Clapton, Roger Daltry 
and Billy Connolly as well as 
crowned heads, such as Kin g 
Hussein of Jordan. 

Yesterday, Metcalfe, now 
managing director of House 
of Hardy, took over the 158- 
year-old Farlow’s of Pall Mall, 
the nearest rival, run by Alis- 
tair Baxter who is Joining the 
manage ment team. 

The next step then, he says, 
will be a chain of Barlow’s 


shops across the shires and 
Europe. A move downstream, 
with a separate chain of shops 
fbr the small army of coarse 
anglers now served by an 
array of sole traders, should 
follow. He is hoping to attract 
the business of Britain’s 

4 milTInn fishing enthusiasts. 

The ex-Hanson manager 
knows a thing or two about 

the trade. He took up fly-fish- 
ing for salmon as a way of 


learning tbs business and 
within months had expanded 
the company with the acquisi- 
tion of Perthshire Field 
Sports, one of Scotland's top 
fishing tackle and country 
clothing retailers. 

By 2002, he wants turnover 
to be between £12 million and 

CIS milli on, thr ough franchis- 
ing the brands. 

Like House of Hardy, Par- 
low’s holds a Royal Warrant 
from Prince Charles. But 
while Hardy sells only its own 
coveted rods and reels. Far- 
low’s offers a full range of 
competing brands. Metcalfe 
says fly-fishers are among the 
top 10 per cent of the fishing 
world in annual spending, 
and his group caters for the 
pinnacle of that market 

It costs about £1,000 to kit 
out for fly-fishing, and a 
prime spot on a top salmon 
river for a few days at the 



Microsoft bug-infested 


right time of year would take 
that outlay to about £5,600. 
But serious anglers could 
spend about £15,000 a year on 
the sport 

Metcalfe has already raised 
turnover at Hardy's — which 
supplies 50 countries and 
sells through 300 accounts in 
the US fllnnp — from £3 mil- 
lion to £55 million, while Far- 
loW s 100,000 customers spend 


£3 million a year. The tone of 
the operation is relentlessly 
upmarket Farlow's has taken 
over sponsorship of an inter- 
national flyfishing competi- 
tion from Benson & Hedges. 

And, no lugworm-by-post 

mail-order hook, its ritsy 
magazine is quality bait 
reaching 400,000 coffee tables 
worldwide and designed to 
please the Tatter readership- 


MICROSOFT admitted last night for the first time that two dozen 
of its products have problems with the “millennium bug", includ- 
ing the Windows 95 and Windows NT operating systems. At 
though it characterised most problems as “minor issues", Micro- 
soft said three older software programs had serious flaws. 

The Windows operating system, which runs on about 90 per 
cent of all personal computers. Is generally “year 2000 compliant”, 
Jason Matusow, manager of Microsoft's year 2000 compliance 
programme, said. Windows 98, the upgrade due out on June 25, 
fully meets year 2000 requirements, while Windows 95 and Win- 
dows NT are compliant except for minor Issues. Microsoft is in the 
process of testing iis older Windows 3.1 version. — AP 


Cendant’s NCP hopes dented 



Africa’s poverty trap gapes as lending slumps 


World Bank report optimistic 
but not for sub-Saharan region 


Marie Tran In Washington 


I F YOU thought that' an 
Asian tiger enjoyed the 
world’s fastest-growing 
economy in the past three de- 
cades, you would be wrong. 
Botswana’s per capita income 
grew 9.2 per cent between 
1965 and 1996, compared with: 
7.3 per cent for the second- 

fastest performer. South 

Korea- China was third 
achieving 6.7 per cent 
Bostw ana’s performance — 
a strong on® and much to do 
with the diamond trade — is 


e pe among the m any featured 
in the report. World Develop- 
ment Indicators 199S, released 
by the World Bank yesterday. 

In its second year now, the 
38$page report gives compr®“ 
Iran give data on the state m 
the world’s economic and 
social health. It shows how 
well the world is meeting six 
key development goals; the 
reduction of the extreme pro- 
verty rate by halt universal 
primary education, the end to 
gander disparities In educ& 
tion, the cutting of infant ana 
child mortality by -two-thiros 
and of maternal mortality by 


three-quarters, access to 
reproductive health, and the 
reversal of environmental 
damage. 

“There is a common percep- 
tion that there is no good 
news to report on develop- 
ment,” said World Bank chief 
economist Joseph Stiglitz, 
“but the WDr is flail of data to 
the contrary. Living stan- 
dards have risen over the past 
25 years. Since 1970, life ex- 
pectancy has risen four 
m onths every year, infant 
mortality has been cut nearly 
In halt food production has 
outpaced a population growth 
of nearly 2 billion, and 70 per, 
cent of adults in the develop- 
ing world can read today.” 

The report gives an upbeat 
picture for the developing 


countries. The World Bank 
predicts that their growth 
will continue until the ana of 


the century, rebounding from 
the temporary setback of the 
Asian financial crisis. Devel- 
oping countries, excluding 
those in Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union, have 
generally seen their gross, do- 
mestic product rise by more 
tha n 5 per cent In Sooth Asia, 
potentially the next region 
poised for economic takeoff 
the economy has grown by 
more t han 6 per cent 
But sub-Saharan Africa is 
not expected to meet growth 
targets to reduce poverty by 
half by 2015. The region needs 
to grow 1£ per cent annually, 
but suffered negative growth 
of L5per cent from 1991 to 


1995, and is projected to grow 
only l.l per cent in 1997-2000. 

The World Bank survey 
shows that military spending 
has shrunk considerably 
since the end of the cold war. 
For the world as a whole, 
arms expenditure dropped 
from 5.2 per cent of GDP, to 
2A per cent between 1985 and 
1995. In some countries the 
decline was dramatic. In Viet- 
nam, for example, military 
expenditure fell from 19.4 per 
cent to 2.6 per cent In Syria, 
spending fell from 21.8 per 
cent to 7.2 per cent 

While universal primary 
education Is a key World 
Bank goal, the Institution yes- 
terday camp under ‘fire from 
the charity Oxfam for now de- 
voting fewer resources from 


its soft loan arm, the interna- 
tional Development Associa- 
tion, to basic social 
such as education, and health 
and nutrition. 

The Bank made a commit- 
ment to sharply increase 
lending for social sectors to 
about $15 billion (£8-9 bmtoh) 
over the next three years, yet 
its lending figures for 1997 
show that overall lending for 
these sectors has plummeted 
— from roughly $4 billion in 
1996 to just S2.2 bfllioa in 1997. 
The Bank says thatas lending 
taifpg place over a three-year 
cycle, there will be fluctua- 
tions. Oxfam, however, ar- 
gues that despite the rheto- 
ric, the drop reflects the lack 
of political clout needed for 
basic social programmes. 


A SHADOW was cast across the £801 rn.ni.ton takeover of National 
Car Parks yesterday when nearly £9 billion was wiped off the 
market value of Cendant the bidder. The US aanpany’s shares 

feD as much as 52 per cent after Cendant said it was restating its 
pa mfog s because of accounting irregularities discovered at an 
offshoot cf CUC International, a company it acquired in December 
for £9 billion. 

The NCP deal should not be affected because It la for cash and 
both parties are determined to push the deal through. But the 
stock market collapse has shaken confidence in Cenriant's top 
managem ent — Tony May 


Welsh coal co-op mooted 


A PROPOSAL to set up a government-sponsored cooperative to 
market ard distribute Welsh coal has been welcomfid by Welsh 
Office industry minister Peter Hain. The suggestion, made in a 
report by the CardiffBusiness Schod in ^operation with the 
Welsh Office, would represent a first tentative step away from the 
private ownership and control of the mining indnkh-y enfoi xyd by 
the Conservative government at the aid of 1994. 

The establishment of Welsh Coal Limited, with the support of 
the Welsh Office and the Welsh. Development Agency, is one of a 
string of interv&itiomst proposals arising out of a conference 
organised by Mr Hiainlast December to bolster the rump of an 

industry which once employed 270,000 workers. — SeumasMUne 


Safeway reshuffles card 


SAFEWAY, the struggling supermarket chain, has launched a 
customer loyalty initiative which gives high-s panning shoppers 
the opportunity to earn bigger rewards. The company introduced 
its loyalty card in 1995 and the changes announced yesterday 
mean that anyone spending £160 or more a month will ram 
douMe points on all their shopping the following month. Those 
who mend £240-pluswfli receive triple points . — Rupert Jones 
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Merger creates helicopter 
firm to rival Americans 

£5 billion 
of orders 
to be 
fulfilled 


Notebook 


David Gow and 
John Hooper in Rome 


T HE pace of consoli- 
dation in Europe’s 
defence industry ac- 
celerated yesterday 
wben GKN and Ita- 
ly's Finmeccanica unveiled 
plans to merge their helicop- 
ter businesses, Westland and 
Agusta, by early next year. 

A combination or Westland 
and state-owned Agusta is de- 
signed tO match the financial 
firepower and industrial mus- 
cle of such larger US rivals as 
Boeing and would create the 
world's second-biggest heli- 
copter maker, with a 
£5 billion order book and 
annual sales of £1 billion. 

Westland's order book 
alone, based on contracts for 
its EH101, Super Lynx and 
Apache helicopters, stands at 
more than £3.6 billion, but 
GKN and Finmeccanica, part 
of the ailing IR1 state holding, 
said they were planning “an 
alliance of equals". Westland 
has been seen as a potential 
bidder for Agusta under the 
Italian government’s privati- 
sation programme. 

David Turner, GEN’S fi- 
nance director, said last night 
that the actual split would be 
determined over the next 
nine months or so but pointed 
out that Agusta's order book 
seemed slimmer because 
much of it was for shorter- 
term, civilian contracts, 
while Westland’s was primar- 
ily for longer-term military 
contracts. 

The Italian industry minis- 
ter, Pier Luigi Bersani, called 
it an “important step on the 
road to involving our compa- 
nies in evenly balanced alli- 
ances in the aerospace, de- 
fence and high technology 
sectors". 

Agusta, which jointly pro- 
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In demand . . . Westland currently has 98 orders on Its books for the EH101, seen here at its roll-out in 1987 


duces the EH101 with West- 
land, is developing a new heli- 
copter, the A139. The EH101, 
which has 98 orders on its 
books, is seen by defence ex- 
perts -as front-runner to be 
chosen by the Royal Navy far' 
its two new assault ships, 
HMS Albion and HMS Bul- 
wark, which enter service in 
2002 . 

Richard Case, Westland's 
chief executive, who is likely 
to head the merged business, 
held out the prospect of a fur- 
ther merger with another 
European or American heli- 
copter maker. 

Mr Turner added: “The 
combined business will be of 


. sufficient size and product 
range to go forward on its own 
but, eventually, wlQ be in a 
strong position to -possibly to 
participate in a further round 
of European consolidation or 
look across the Atlantic.” 

Analysts doubt, however, 
whether a formal alliance 
could be achieved with Euro- 
copter. the rival Joint venture 
between France's state-owned 
Aerospatiale and Germany’s 
Dasa, part of the Daimler- 
Benz empire, because it would 
involve a three-way deal. 

This has already cast doubt 
on the ambitions of the 
French and German groups 
and British Aerospace even- 


tually to form a European 
Aerospace and Defence Com- 
pany, known as Euroco, to 
mount an effective challenge 
to the three US giants, 
Boeing, Lockheed-Martln and 
Hughes Raytheon. 

Mr Turner commented that i 
Westland and Agusta had 
worked closely together on 
the EH101 programme for 20 
years. He said: “They know 
each other and have mutual 
respect When you have that 
dynamic you have really got a 
head start in terms of consoli- 
dation.'’ 

Yesterday's move puts GKN 
and Finmeccanica in a strong 1 
position to drive European 


restructuring. The Italian 
group is poised to conclude a 
joint venture between GEC 
and its Alenia unit to com- 
bine their defence electronics 
businesses, including mis- 
siles and radar systems. 

The move is another 
feather in the cap for GEN’S 
chief executive, CK Chow, 
who will next week confirm 
that his company, three Ger- 
man partners and French 
group Giat have won the ini- 
tial £1 billion contract to sup- 
ply 600 “battlefield taxis” for 
the British and German ar- 
mies. The deal has been held 
up by Giafs demand fbr a big- 
ger share of the work. 






Heseltine’s warning spins full circle 


RICHARD NORTON-TAYLOR 
examines the effects of 
1 3 years of turbulent history 
following the Westland crisis 


O NETIME Tory lead- 
ership challenger 
Michael Heseltine 
could be forgiven a 
wry smile over yesterday's 
events. It was nearly 13 years 
ago when he, as the then de- 
fence secretary, warned MPs 
about a potential serious 
threat to the defence industry 
base of Britain and ’Europe. 
He went further: Britain's 
very defence interests were at 
stake. 

It was the height of the 
Westland crisis, it rocked the 
Thatcher government, led to 
Mr Heseltine's dramatic Cabi- 
net walk-out and the resigna- 
tion of Leon Brittan, the trade 
and industry secretary and 
scapegoat for the leak — de- 
signed to d a m age Mr Hesel- 
tine — of a private letter from 
the solicitor-general. Sir Pat- 
rick Mayhew. 

Yesterday, politicians and 


defence, analysts summoned 
the ghost of that crisis as they 
welcomed the deal between 
Westland and Agusta. But not 
without a warning. 

Mr Heseltine opposed West- 
land’s rescue by a US com- 
pany, United Technologies 
Corporation and its Sikorsky 
Aircraft division, via a righto 
issue. 

He proposed alternative 
saviours in the shape of a 
European consortium consist- 
ing of BAe, GEC, Aerospa- 
tiale, MBB of west Germany, 
and Agusta, the very firms at 
the centre of today's Euro- 
pean consolidation. 

Put crudely, the two polar- 
ised camps faced a simple 
choice then between Europe 
and the US. And it was for the 
Government to decide. Yes- 
terday’s deal, decided by the 
two companies, has more 
subtle implications. 





Still rai l i n g . . . Thirteen years ago, and defence secretary Michael HesletLne de-merges 
himself from Margaret Thatcher’s Cabinet photograph: garhy weaser 


“This .is undoubtedly the 1 
way of the future and I am I 
confident that industrial inte- 
gration of this kind will form 
the basis of a far higher 
degree of military integration 
in Europe," said Menzies 
Campbell, Liberal Democrat 
defence spokesman. 

But he added: “Any large- 
scale European co-operation 
will have to take account of 


American sensibilities," 
referring to the recent agree- 
ment whereby Westland will 
build 67 Apache attack heli- 
copters under licence from 
Me Donnell- Douglas. 

Bruce George, Labour 
chairman of the Commons de- 
fence committee — and a 
member of the committee 
which questioned Mr Hesel- 
tine all those years ago — said 


that European defence indus- 
tries had no alternative but to 
merge. “The biggest problem 
of all,’’ he said, “is France.” 

Defence industry spokes- 
men also pointed their fingers 
at the French, who wanted to 
build a strong European de- 
fence industry, but on their 
own terms. The French gov- 
ernment was still too wedded 
to state-ownership. They 


Court of Appeal ruling could cost Treasury billions 


Dan Atkinson 


A JUDGMENT in the 
Court of Appeal could 
blow a multi-billion 
pound hole In the Chancel- 
lor, Gordon Brown’s 
“spend-to-save” scheme to 
reduce tax-dodging, as well 
as threatening the hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds 
the Inland Revenue cur- 
rently extracts each year 
through settlements with 
those who have owned up 
to paying too little tax. 

The growing controversy 
over last month’s decision 

in the “Regina v W" case — 
which overturned a 54- 
y ear-old convention under 
which those settling with 


the Revenue would not be j 
prosecuted — has also 
thrown up the question of I 
how Crown prosecutors 1 
came to know of the “W” I 
matter in the first place. 
Either an outsider tipped 
them off, or there is a 
breach in the “Chinese 
wall” supposed to guaran- 
tee tax privacy. 

Tax accountants Slick | 
Roth en berg warned: “The i 
Treasury’s spend-to-save | 
programme, and the Inland ! 
Revenue's ability to negoti- 1 
ate with serious tax dodg- 
ers, is under threat . . . The : 
result is likely to be the 
grinding to a halt of the en- 
tire Revenue back-duty col- 
lection procedures, because , 
those who have, up until I 



now, negotiated with the 
Revenue will not, fearing 
prosecution.” 

Spend-to-save aims to 
bring in nearly £5 billion in 
money owed from a spend- 
ing on enforcement of 
£800 million. Already, 
settlements with the Reve- 
nue by those owning up to 


underpayment amount to a 
sizeable chunk of the 
£1.6 billion or so currently 
raised each year by mea- 
sures to counter both legal 
avoidance and illegal eva- 
sion of tax. 

Regina v. W effectively 
buried the so-called “Han- 
sard” convention — named 


after the Parliamentary re- 
cord in which it was first 
enunciated by Treasury 
minister Sir John Ander- 
son In 1944 — under which 
those co-operating with the 
Revenue in settling their 
tax affairs would be un- 
likely to face prosecution. 

This convention was re- 
stated to Parliament in 
1990 and was reinforced by 
the fact that, once the Reve- 
nue had decided to proceed 
under -Hansard, the tax- 
payer was not read the 
standard caution for 
defendants. 

In the “W” case, the 
Crown Prosecution Service 
<CPS) moved against w de- 
spite his having settled 
under “Hansard”. The ap- 


peal court said it bad no 
power to stop the CPS pros- 
ecution, because the CBS’s 
powers of prosecution were 
wide-ranging and took ac- 
count of wider public con- 
siderations than those of 
the Revenue. 

One tax specialist warned 
last night that those set- 
tling with the Revenue now 
faced “double jeopardy” 
and predicted far less will- 
ingness to co-operate. The 
Revenue’s attitude had 
been, he said, that “they 
would rather get the money 
than go through the pro- 
cess of prosecution”. 

The CPS would not elabo- 
rate last night on how It be- 
came aware of the “W” 
case. 




EUdefenders 
link their arms 
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A SK which companies 
were front runners in 
(he much talked about 
rationalisation, of Europe's 
defence industry and Brit- 
ain’s GKN or Italy’s Finmec- 
canica would have topped few 
lists. But yesterday the two 
put themselves in pole posi- 
tion in the restructuring race 
with the prospect of a merger 
of their helicopter operations, 
Westland and Agusta. 

The move has been given a 
warm welcome by the finan- 
cial markets, though It cannot 
have come as a complete sur- 
prise. Westland and Agusta 
are already partners on the 
EH 101 helicopter. They are 
also a good fit Westland with 
rather more of a bias towards 
military aircraft, Agusta lean- 
ing farther towards the civil 
market K, as widely pre- 
dicted, the contract to supply 
battle field taxis goes to the 
consortium which includes' 
GKN, the UK company will be 
confirmed as a leading player 
in defence rationalisation. 

Though the two companies 
involved have talked rather 
less than others about the 
need for restructuring to 
meet the challenge posed by 
US rivals — in this case 
Boeing; Sikorsky and Bell — a 
successful merger would cre- 


ate a formidable group, 
second only to Boeing in 
terms of the order book. 

ft to not only the Americans 
who will have to give careful 
consideration the new struc- 
ture emerg in g in the indus- 
try. Eurocopter, roughly two 
thirds/one third owned by 
France's Aerospatiale and 
Germany's Daimler-Benz 
Aerospace will have some 
hard thinking to do if an 
Anglo-Italian merger delivers 
the goods in terms of cost sav- 
ings. product range and mar- 
keting reach. 


See-through Brawn 


A MONG Gordon Brown's 
international successes 
since he took over at the 
Treasury is his insistence 
that the International Mone- 
tary Fund adopt a more ag- 
gressive approach in encour- 
aging transparency among 
member countries. 

At the G7 this week Mr 
Brown proposed extending 
the transparency principle 
from foreign exchange posi- 
tions and reserves — a step 
the UK already has taken — 
to the whole process of fiscal 
and monetary paiicymaking 
through a “Code of Good 
Practice on Financial and 
Monetary Policy”. 

All of this was broadly wel- 
comed by those sitting 
around the G7 table with Mr 
Brown, including the German 
finance minister. Theo Wai 
gel. and file Bundesbank pres- 
ident Harts Tietmeyer. Both 
nodded sagely. 

That will be fine, except 
tbat the G7 cannot expect 
emerging market economies 
to adopt these fine codes un- 
less it does itself 
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referred to Occar, the embry- 
onic European defence pro- 
curement agency based in 
Bonn, whose role is supported 
most enthusiastically by 
France. 

The danger there, commen- 
tators said yesterday, was 
that decisions might be taken 
on political, rather than com- 
mercial, grounds. 

“We need to be globally 
competitive — that Is not sink- 
ing in France," a defence in- 
dustry analyst with first-hand 
knowledge of yesterday’s 
agreement said. ,r We want to 
sell around the world." 

He warned against a "For- 
tress Europe” approach, say- 
ing: "If we crowd out the US, 
there would be a real problem 
because there’s not enough 
business in Europe.” 

Thirteen years ago, Agusta 
warned Westland that its 
rescue by Sikorsky would 
threaten, the future of the Ital- 
ian company. 

At the same time. Sir John 
(now Lord) Cuckney, then 
chairman of Westland, 
remarked that Agusta bad ex- 
pressed interest in a share in 
the company. "But progress 
was slow”, he said. 


Across 

1 Caught and being tried for 
causing a fight (7) 

5 A meal Is possibly respon- 
sible for such sickness (7) 

10 A Mercian king of note (4) 

11 Show trials (10) 

12 Forwarded foreign coin — not 
for return (4,2) 

13 Yielding nothing to pass on in 
disposition (8) 

14 Tigers act un predictably, 
though in deliberate fashion (9) 

16 Many a letter appears 
somewhat confused (5) 

17 Article about supporting 
protective wear (5) 

19 People with disturbing 
thoughts (9) 

23 Soldiers drink, so he says (8) 

24 Slough, where gold is stored 
in quantity (6) 

26 For every one a Pickwickian 
would provide seafood ( 10 ) 

27 Picture being in charge with 
no backing (4) 

28 Adjustment of reserve is 
comparatively hard (7) 

29 Given guidance about 
entering a horse (7) 

Down 

2 Out-of-the-ordinarybut 
unsatisfactory buffet (7) 

3 Health-giving sort of bread (5) 

4 It's unusual for a holy man to 
go far afield (7) 

6 Put down a learned person's 
newspaper leader (6) 

7 Alsatians dealt with the guy 
committing an assault (9) 
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8 Considering including ihe 
French gag (7) 

9 A road traveller may order 
this book range (8,5) 

15 Ask indulgence for a game. ' 
lighter’s bearing (9) 

18 Go m front or quietiy fall back : 

(7) 

20 Interrogation without Englsh 
representative could creates' 
furore(7) 

21 Revive with a little relaxation - 
and a mineral (7) 

22 The skinhead tried to change 

step (6) 

25 The sound beams wffl gef pti 
up(5) 


Solution to morrow . 

7? Stuck? Thou cafl ofr »****“ *2, 

on 0891 338 238. Cate eorfMPPJ 
minute at ai tfcnas. Sank* MPPtea 
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